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Gentlemen of the Foreign Library Company,— 


Among the various institutions that exist in this coun- 
try for the cultivation and promotion of knowledge, 
there is none more likely to redound to the honor as 
well as to the advantage of our citizens, than that which 
you have lately established. It is a novelty of its kind. 
In no pait of the world, I believe, is there a public 
library, devoted entirely to foreign literature and science, 
to the exclusion of books written in the vernacular 
tongue. But to no country, also, is such a library so 
well’suited as it is to ours. It seems called for by our 
peculiar situation, to enable us at the same time to vin- 
dicate our intellectual character from the misrepresen- 
tations which have become so fashionable among a cer- 
tain class of writers in a certain quarter of Europe, and 
to free us from the shackles of a kindred, yet foreign 
literature, which prevent us from fully displaying that 
individuality which is the characteristic of a truly inde- 
pendent nation. 

‘The success which this association has hitherto expe- 
rienced; the number of subscribers, the choice of books, 
the avidity with which they are sought after, and the 
constant cull for more, are a sufficient answer to the 
aspersions which superficial and flippant travellers de- 
light to throw upon our country. They prove that 
there are those among us, and not a few of those, who 
have minds to understand and hearts to feel the beauties 
of Corneille and of Racine; of Petrarch and of Dante; 
of Schiller and Goethe, and of Cervantes and Calderon. 
And mind, that it is not in the great commercial city of 
New York, where foreigners abound, that this society 
is established; but here, in Philadelphia, in the Quaker 
city, as it has been called, where it is well known that 
strangers are comparatively few, and they in general, 
not persons devoted to literature and science. ‘here 
would be no necessity for a library like this, if there 
were not readers of the works that it contains; and un- 
less it was absolutely necessary to gratify the public 
taste, it would be absurd and ridiculous for any man of 
sense to dream fora moment of its establishment. 1 
regret that I was not one of those who first conceived 
this happy idea; but I rejoice that it has been acted 


upon, and I congratulate you on the success that it has | 
hitherto obtained, and which justifies our most sanguine | 


hopes for the future. 

‘rhe two objects that I have mentioned, and _ the at- 
tainment of which this institution will greatly promote, 
are not the only good effects that it will produce. I 
could enumerate many more, but the limits of this dis- 
course will not permit me to expatiate upon them. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to those to which I have 
already adverted. Lhope 1 shall be able to prove to 


you that the advancement of our literature absolutely 
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| requires that we should cease to look up so exclusively 
as we have hitherto done to the literature of Great 
| Britain, as the model of our own, and that a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with that of other countries will not 
| only enlarge our ideas, but as I shall undertake to show 
you, will even preserve the purity of our language. It 
hardly requires an argument to prove that this institu- 
tion will raise our intellectual reputation, at least among 
those who might receive their impressions from the 
misrepresentations of foreign travellers. As to men of 
real knowledge and sound judgment, they are not to be 
| worked upon by the ephemeral productions of those 
writers; availing themselves of the benefits which this 
library offers to them, they will see nothing in it but 
what might naturally have been expected from the pro- 
gress of mental improvement in our country. 
| When'l speak of misrepresentations of foreign travel- 
ilers, I do not mean to advert to those who, conscien- 
| tiously attached to the constitution and, government of 
| their country, view our republican institutions with a 
prejudiced eye, and represent them in a false light to 
| their countrymen; these have their excuse in the amor 
patriz, an honourable feeling, in which we do not less 
indulge than other nations; much less shall l take notice 
of those, who, laying hold of some national peculiarities 
differing from those to which they have been accustom- 
ed, seem to take plea-ure in presenting to the world 
a caricature of our manners; the former are often re- 
spectable, the latter are always contemp:ible. 
|} But when an author, not unknown in the literary 
| world, after rec: iving in our country all the attentions 
| to which a respectable stranger is entitled, affects to 
, sink our nation to a low rank in the scale of intellect, 
and tauntingly reproaches us with the respect that we 
| have loug cherished for the literature of his country, 
which he represents as a humiliating servitude, we are 
, bound, at least, to take warning from him, and free 
ourselves from those shackles which he boasts that his 
nation has imposed upon us. 
| The writer that I speak of is the author of a Book of 
| Travels in the United States which he has entitled 
| Men and Manners in America.” I leave to reviewers 
| the unfair descript'on of our manners, with which his 
| work abounds; I confine myself to what has a direct 
| relation to the subject of this discourse. ‘In the pre- 
‘sent generation of Americans,” says he, **I see no 
symptoms of improving taste or increasing elevation of 
| intellect. The recorded spec mens of this period (the 
period subsequent to our revolution) indicate a sad de- 
ficiency of taste, originality and imaginative power.” 
| He adds that we have degenerated, even from our im- 
mediate ancestors. Such ts the cruel stigma wh'ch this 
; author has attempted to fix upon our country, It is 
our duty to repel it. 

‘That our literature cannot stand a comparison with 
that of Great Britain, is what I am willing freely to ad- 
,mit, and what no one of us is disposed to deny; but 
| that may be easily accounted for, without recurring to 
ia want of elevation of mind or a deficiency of mental 
|powers, Our existence in the colonial and indepen- 
‘dent state dates from a little more than two hundred 
| years; during the first century and a half, our country 
| consisted of infant settlements, devoted entirely to ag- 
}riculiure, with a scanty population, scattered through 
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immense forests, and debarred of intercourse with al 
mankind, except Great Britain and her dependencies. 
Those were not times in which science or literature 
could flourish, Literature has never flourished any 
where under a colonial system of government. Yet at 
the latter end of that period, Franklin arose and shone 
like a brilliant meteor amidst the darkness that sur- 
rounded him. As Britain justly boasts of her Newton, 
America is equally proud of her Franklin. 

The next period of between thirty and forty years, 
from the commencement of our revolution to the last 
peace with Great Britain, was also unfavorable to litera- 
ture. It languished even in Europe. In this country, 
the first part of it was consumed in the struggle with 
the mother country for our independence, and in 
organizing a bold and novel system of government, 
which other nations have since adopted as a model; 
during the latter part of it, we were distracted by the 
intrigues of France and Great Britain, and ruined by 
the piracies of Great Britain and France, which ended 
in a war with the former, in which we came off victo- 
rious. I must also acknowledge, that during the whole 
of that period, such was the force of ancient preposses- 
sions, that we had not yet even thought of shaking off 
the mental yoke which had so long weigl.ed upon us; 
we seemed to be satisfied with our political emancipa- 
tion, and despaired ever to be able to wrestle with 
Great Britain in the fields of literature and science. 
Towards the end of that period, however, Fulton ap- 
peared, who conquered time, space, the winds and the 
tides, and his genius has changed the face of the world. 
Two such men as Franklin and Fulton are sufficient to 
illustra'e any nation. I do not speak of our warriors and 
siatesmen, they do not come withn the scope of this 
discourse. 
passed over in silence, 

We have had, in fact, no literature until the peace of 
December, 1814. The war which preceded it, inspir- 
ed us,with a spirit we had never felt before. We had 
resisted in arms, unaided by friends or allies, the whole 
force of Great Britain; we now thought for the first time 
of an independent literature. ‘The task was not an easy 
one; what cost Great Britain centuries to achieve, we 
could not expect to perform in twenty years; but we 
have begun, and are gradually advancing. Before the 
time that I speak of, it might, perhaps, not improperly 


have been asked: Who reads an American book? In | 


less than twenty years after our first beginning, we 
have produced books that are read all over the world, 
that are translated into various languages, and are hon- 
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vince himself that their contents are well chosen. _ It is 
true that we do not possess all that useless multitude of 
books with which the great Europeon libraries are en- 
cumbered. We do not possess that immense number 
of volumes of polemic divinity which during so many 
centuries deluged Europe with blood, nor the enormous 
mass of commentaries on the civil law that appeared 
after the discovery of the Pandects at Amalfi. Our 
libraries do not contain the controversial writings be- 
tween the nominalists and realists, the Scottists and the 
Thomists, at one period, and the Jansenists and Molin- 
ists at another. We have enough of our own ist¢s, about 
whom the Europeans care as little as we do about theirs. 
I admit that we have not sixty or a hundred editions of 
the same work; that we do not abound in Aldis and in 
Elzeviers; that our collections of the Cinguecentisti are 
not considerable, and that we have but few of those 
manuscript missals, rituals, Homilies and Theological 
works without end, which are so much sought after on 
the European continent. It is not here that the learned 
Mai must seek for Palimpsests to discover under illegi- 
ble trash, some fragments of Fronto or of Cicero de 
Republica, and the Institutes of Gaius will not be found 
here, half devoured by rats, after lying for centuries 
unnoticed and unknown. If, however, we do not pos- 
sess these, it does not follow that our libraries do not 
afford ample means for acquiring real learning. We 
are not deficient in works of science or of elegant litera- 
ture. We possess the Greek and Roman classics, and 
those of the modern nations of Europe; though we 
might rest contented with Gibbon’s History of the 
Greek, and Von Hammer’s of the Ottoman Empire, for 
the disgusting catalogue of crimes that disgrace the 
times of which they speak, yet the lover of antiquity 


Even Washington’s great name shall be | will find on our shelves pretty complete collections of 


the Byzantine historians; and he who would wish to 
know what books formed a library at Constantinople in 
the ninth century, may satisfy himself by reading tbe 
_Myriobiblion of Photius, which I mention only by way 
| of example. The works of the fathers of the Christian 
| Church may be found in our theological libraries, to 
which they properly belong, and they are not inacces- 
| sible to those who would examne them in a literary 
| point of view. In short, our libraries, though not so 
| large as those of Europe, yet are sufficient to satisfy the 
| wants of a student who is contented without “all the 
reading never to be read.” 
But, gentlemen, if the size of libraries were a safe 
criterion from which to judge of the knowledge or of 
the intellect of a nation, it would follow that Great 


ourably noticed in the scientific and literary journals of | Britain is inferior in these respects to several of the 


all Europe. As the writers of those books are almost 
all tiving, I abs‘ain from alluding particularly to any of 
them. ‘Those have been (with a few honorable excep- 


| other nations of Europe. The largest library in Eng- 


land (the Bodleian at Oxford) is said to contain five 
hundred thousand volumes, though some say only two 





tions) our first efforts, and yet the colonial spirit which | hundred and eighty thousand, including manuscripts, 


has borne so long upon us, is not quite extinguished. 
We have still to prove to foreigners that we are in every 
respect an independent people. 

It is not only unjust; it is cruel, in the traveller of 
whom I have been speaking, to ascribe the little pro- 
gress that our literature has made in twenty years, com- 
pared with that of Great Britain in three centuries, to 
the want of mental powers, and to stigmatize us as a de- 
generate race. He turns our libraries into ridicule, be- 
cause they are not so large as those which have been 
for ages collecting in Europe. ‘If a man,” says he, 
** were to read all the books that exist within the limits 
of the United States, there could not be enough to make 
him atruly learned man.” ‘This is bitter sarcasm; but 
I would hardly take any notice of it, if it were not 
coranected with the object of our institution. Permit 
me, therefore, to say afew words upon this subject. 

That our public libraries are not to be compared with 
those of Europe for the number of books that they con- 
tain, is what cannot be denied. At the same time it is 
right that I should say that any one who will take the 
trouble to cast his eye over our catalogues, will con. 


while the Royal Library at Paris contains two millions 

of printed and manuscript volumes.* Is the author of 

Men and Manners prepared to admit that Great Britain, 

in point of Intellect or knowledge, is inferior to France, 

at least in the proportion of four to one? People should 
| be careful not to throw stones, without knowing where 
| they may light. 

I have said enough, and, perhaps, too much on the 
subject of this ill humoured traveller. But, as he has 
taken the liberty to amuse himself at our expense, I beg 
you will permit me to entertain you for a few moments 
at his, and to show you by that means to how little re- 
spect his opinions are entitled. 





* Galignani’s Paris Messenger, says:—‘* The Royal 
Library at Paris, on the Ist of January, 1833, contained 
1,985,000 volumes, including manuscripts, books of 
engravings, and numismatical works. On the Ist of 
January, 1834, it will contain at least 2,000,000 volumes, 
as every year, on an average, 20,00C new works are 
deposited there.” 


Know, then, gentlemen, that this same traveller, as I 
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have been credibly informed, is a native of Scotland. not one solitary guest to show that it is not the general 
No disgrace to him, I am sure; there is not a more true | character of the country that is described; the author, on 
hearted people on the face of the a ~ - eg | ~ : henge — in a a wes Fo re - 
inhabits old Caledonia. They hold a high rank in) has s icted the great majority ot what he calls 
bo sn and oa and, sical a little Genet with the “ mercantile and cavhéicharetncdun? 

pride, they are exceeded by none in excellence of; I shall pass over the after dinner scene, in which the 
heart, or urbanity of manners; above all they are dis-| lady mayoress and her charming daughters, are repre- 
tinguished by their patriotism and by their attachment | sented in their dishabille,over a dish of cold tea, where 
to the soil that gave them birth. You will, therefore, | they are surprised by the hero, as they had not expect- 
not bea little astonished when you hear that that gen- ed that any of the gentlemen would leave their bottle 
tleman, in describing the men and manners of his native | to seek the company of the ladies. It is ludicrous in the 


country, has treated it, it would be too little to say with | 
more severity than our own, but with unexampled, and, | 
1am convinced, with unmerited cruelty. Have a little | 
patience, while I try to make good my assertion. | 

The writer that I speak of, has made himself known, 
to the public, as the author of a novel, entitled ‘* Cyril | 
Thornton,” * and we have no right to know him by any | 
other description. After reading his travels through | 
our country, I had the curiosity to read that romance. | 
My astonisl:ment was as great as yours will presently | 
be, when I read what I am going to relate. 

‘rhe hero of the tale is a young Englishman, who is 
sent to Glasgow, the greatest commercial and manufac- 
turing town in Scotland, to complete his education. | 
There he is placed under the care of an old uncle, a_ 


rich merchant, excessively vulgar in his manners, but. 
whose character otherwise is unessential to our purpose. | 
‘The period at which the scene is laid is about thirty 

years ago; indeed it cannot be much more than twenty 

years before the time when the book is presumed to 

have been written. We must, therefore, consider the | 
description which the author gives of that country as a 

delineation of contemporary manners. Nations do not 

change their habits in so short a time. 

The author, then; introduces his hero, under the gui- 
dance of his uncle, into what must be considered the) 
first society of the place. The young man is invited to’ 
adinner at the house of the [.ord Provost, the first | 
magistrate of the city, where it is to be expected that) 
the most respectable and the best educated compary 
are tomeet. The scene opens with a visit from the son | 
of the great man to the hero of the tale; he comes in| 
person to invite him to dine with his papa. That young | 
man’s conduct is marked with the most excessive ignor- | 
ance of decency of manners, and, amongst other things, 
he spits on the floor, as if he were on the deck of a’ 


extreme. I cannot refrain from laughing, when I con- 
sider what a figure would be made by Miss Jacky and 
Miss Lexy, if with their elegant mother they were to 
make their appearance at one of our social circles in 
Philade'!phia or New York. ‘They would probably be 
invited to display their graces in the more congenial at- 
mosphere of the kitchen. 

But, gentlemen, this is not all. We are next present- 
e:| with a funeral scene, at some distance in the coun- 
try. The deceased was a laird, or, what we would call 


here, a country gentleman, an uncle of the hero, and a 


brother of his protector. We are now to havea de- 
scription of country manners. ‘The hero and his sur- 
viving uncle, of course, go to the funeral, which is at- 


tended by a great number of the neighbouring gentry. 


They have hardly entered the house of mourning, than 
the scene opens with eating and drinking, and healths 
are pledged round in great style. The funeral at last 
proceeds; it is scarcely ended, when the company meet 
again at a sumptuous supper, where such gcrmandizing 
and bacchanalian orgies take place as baffle all descrip- 
tion. Singing songs, roaring glees and catches, drink- 
ing toas's, and all the concomitants of unbridled de- 
bauchery, succeed each other during the night, until at 
last the brutes in human shape attain the last period of 
drunkenness, and are seen lying onthe floor, amidst 
the wreck of dishes, glasses and bottles spread in con- 
fusion around them. Here, again, there is not one de- 
cent character to relieve the mind from the disgust 
which this picture inspires; not one righteous man to 
save that Sodom from destruction. 

This is Scotland; town, country and all, as dep'cted 
by the author of Men and Manrers in America, It will 
be said that itis in a novel, a work of fiction, and, 
therefore, the writer did not mean to throw disgrace 
upon his country. But, gentlemen, we all know that 


Mississippi steamboat; but this is nothing to the dinner, in works of that description, the fable and its incidents 
which takes place at the appointed time. The guests | are indeed fictitious, but the manners, habits and cus- 
are announced by an awkward servant in the most awk-| toms of the time and place where the scene is laid 
ward manner; the company at lust are assembled; there | must be correctly represented. A novelist is expected 
is my lord mayor and the lady mayoress, with their hope- | to ‘‘paint the munners living as they rise;” this was well 
ful son and their two daughters, Miss Jacky and Miss | understood by Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Miss 
Lexy. There isa minister to say grace. The rest of Burney, and particularly by the late Sir Walter Scott, 
the company consist of a number of Scotch gentlemen | whose excellent novels, admirable as they are, would 
and ladies, the flower, as we must presume, of the city | lose all their interest, were it not for the faithful pic- 
of Glasgow. But now a scene of ravenous gluttony and | tures which they exhibit of the manners and customs of 
coarse vulgarity begins, mixed with the most ludicrous | different times and different places, A little colouring, 
attempts at gentility. I cannot attempt to delineate it | I admit, is allowed to the novelist, to give effect to his 
to you; my fecble talents are not equal to the task. | pictures, but that should never go so far as to destroy 
Suffice it to say, that at that table (I was going to say | altogether the likeness of the objects which he intends 
stable) there is not a single exception to the disgusting to represent. 
manners which characterize them all; no, not even the; I would ask, now gentlemen, whether this author 
reverend priest; there is not one redeeming individual; has given such a picture of bonny Scotland as a consci- 
—. ————______________ | entious romance writer would consider legitimate? If 
* Sir Walter Scott, while he wished his name to re-| he has, we must bless heaven that we live in America, 
main concealed, published his novels as written by and not in such a country as he has described If, on 
the author of Waverly.” Since that time every romance the contrary, he has calumniated that country, then why 
writer has adopted that mode of describing his own should we complain that he has not shown more favour 
person, forgetting that this kind of imitation will not | to ours? 
bring them a step nearer to the name or fame of the; But why, you will ask, should a man thus try to de- 
great unknown. grade the country that gave him birth, and indiscrimi- 
General Washington was very fond of those hickory | nately hold up to derision an contempt the respectable 
nuts which we call shell barks. In consequence of that, ‘classes of the society to which he belongs? It is not 
the young officers of the revolutionary army affected , for me, gentlemen, to investigate this author’s motives; 
a great fondness for that fruit, But there has been but to us they are of no importance; the best apology that 
one Washington. can be made for him is, that the same ill humor which 
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prompted him to write against this country, guided his | in Boston and elsewhere, to carry that idea into effect. 


pen when he wrote about his own. 

Among the reproaches which the same author makes 
to our country, there is one, 1 regret to say, which is 
not altogether unfounded, but which, according to his 
custom,he makes the pretext of contumelious language. 
I mean our too great dependence on the literature of 
Great Britain, which he is pleased to call mental alle- 
giance. I pray you to hear what he says. After ad- 
vancing, as | have mentioned before, that we are defi- 
cient in taste, originality and imaginative powers, he 
thus proceeds to assign a reason for it- ‘Starting,’ he 
says, ‘like another Adam, into sudden political exist- 
ence; preserving the laws, and dependent on the litera 
ture of England, Amer ca found it more difficult to cast 
off the trammels of mental allegiance, than to burst 
asunder the bonds of physical enthralment.” ‘This is 
the unkindest cut of all. But it may also serve asa 
lesson. According to this writer, we are deficient in 
taste, because we have endeavoured to form ours upon 
British models; and for the same reason we are deficient 
in originality,a q:slity,without which no national litera- 
ture can exist. Why that should also make us deficient 
in imaginative powers, I cannot well comprehend, for 
the powers of the mind are independent of the manner 
in which they are exercised. But I must leave this to 
be answered by our Irvings,our Coopers and our Pauld- 
ings, and by my amiable friend, the fair author of Red- 
wood and of Hope Leslie. 

Nothing can be more certain than that if we confine 
ourselves in any art to the imitation of a particular 
school, (excellent as it may be,) we shall never be able 
to have a school of our own. Imitation destroys ge- 
nius; it narrows the range of our imaginations and the 


field of our conceptions. That we follow too closely | 


the British models, and that our compositions are not 
sufficiently stamped with originality, is what I am not 
prepared to deny, and we cannot too much blame the 
satirist for giving it the name of mental dependence, 
though the imputation comes with a very ill grace from 
that quarter. 

The reasons which have produced this mental de- 
pendence, (if it can be so called) are too well known, 
that I should take up much of your time in explaining 


them. The similarity of language, the constant influx | 


of British books and literary productions of every de- 
scription, which are reprinted here as fast as they ap- 
pear, the natural indolence of man which makes him 
pursue the object easiest to be gained, in preference 
often to the most valuable; a long cherished congeni- 
ality of manners, habits and literary opinions with the 
nation whose language we speak, and whose descen 

dants we, or the great majority of us, are; a filial re- 


spect, which in spite of parental injuries, is not yet ex- | 


tinguished; all these circumstances together have pro- 
duced that mental thraldom with which we are re- 
proached by those whom it most honors, and from 


which we are warned by them that it is at least time to | 


free ourselves. The question now occurs, how is this 
to be done; and it is not difficult of solution. When we 
were struggling with Great Britain for our political inde- 
pendence what did we do? We sought foreign alliances, 
and obtained them. I do not mean to savy that without 
their aid we should not have succeeded; but with their 
aid we did succeed, and in a shorter time than we 
should otherwise have done: the same course is now to 
he pursued. Let us seek foreign alliances in the literature 
and science of other nations than Great Britain, and we 
may expect similar suceess. 

This idea is not new. It has already been acted upon, 
and is gradually producing its fruits. Finding at the 
close of the last war, that our weak efforts were derid- 


ed by British critics, from whom, on the contrary, we | 
should have expected mild encouragement, it occurred | 


ta some patriotic gentlemen in Philadelphia and New 
York, to seek literary friends on the continent of Eu- 


| Thad the honor to be a member of that conspiracy, 
which I call by that name, because it was carried on in 
secret, and was known only by itsresults. We began 
with Germany. Correspondences were opened with 
the literary characters of that land of genius and science. 
| The works of our writers were sent to them, and theirs 
_received in return. Two journals were established; 
one in English at New York, under the title of ** the 
German Correspondent,” and another in German, at 
Philadelphia, under that of Views of America, (Ameri- 
_kanische Ainsichten.) The object of the former was to 
make German literature known to our countrymen, 'hat 
of the latter to make ours knownin Germany. At the 
same time there appeared at Leipzick another periodi- 
_cal publication entirely devoted to this country, and 
tending to the same end with the two thers, entitled 
‘America described by herself,’?( Amerika dargestellt durch 
_ sich selbast.) These three periodicals lasted little more 
than one year; the last, however, was followed by 
another, entitled ‘* #tlantis,” also published at Leip- 
zick, by a gentlemen who is now a respectable member 
of the medical profess‘on in thiscity,* and went through 
two octavo volumes. ‘Those works produced the de- 
| sired effect. American productions were fairly review- 
ed and moderately criticised in the literary journals at 
Halle, Gettingen, Leipzick and other places, and even 
at Vienna. Several of them received the honor of a 
| translation into the German language. About the same 
time when this conspiracy was formed, Harvard uni- 
versity sent some of her most promising pupils to com- 
plete their education in Germany, whence they return- 
ed fraught with knowledge, which enabled them to 
take their stations in the first ranks of our society. 
Thus we first sought and obtained aid among the en- 
lightened Germans, whose language and literature are 
most congenial to our own. France needed not to be 
/ sought, she met us of her own accord in the fields of 
literature and science; she extended to us her friendly 
hand, and showed herself the faithful ally in arts, that 
|she had formerly been in arms; of this her scientific 
and literary journals bear ample testimony ¢ There 
the works of American authors have always been re- 
spectfully noticed, criticised with candour and fairness, 
and with the delicacy peculiar to that intelligent and 
amiable people; but never with the stern brow of inso- 
| lent superiority.or the bitternes of contemptuous satire. 
| Other nations followed the example of Germany and 
France, and we found friends every where through the 
whole extent of the European continent. 
As to Great Britain, those of that nation whose gcod 
opinion is worth having, the men of elevated minds, 
have done justice to our efforts; but the vulgar herd of 
writers, abandoning France, which they so long de- 
lighted to misrepresent, have selected us as the ob- 
ject of their unmanly attacks, of which I have shown 
you a striking instance, which I would not have notic- 
ed, if it had not been so immediately connected with 
_my subject; showing the necessity of extending our 
| views more and more beyond the limits of British liter- 
| ature, as the best answer we can give to thuse who af- 
fect to consider us as their humble imitators. Not that 
I mean to say that the literature of Great Britain is not 
worthy of imitation; no man is more sensible than I am 
| ofits merits. ‘The works of her great poets and prose 
‘writers have delighted my youthful days, affording a 
| pleasing relaxation from the labours of my maturer 
' years, and at this moment are the solace of my old age. 
'Thope we shall never cease to read, study and admire 
' their immortal works, and that our writers will strive 
| to catch sme sparks at least of their genius and of 








* Dr. E. F. Rivinus. 
+ Those who have been in-the habit of reading the 


| Revue Encyclopedique and the Bulletin des Sciences, ed~ 


ited by Baron Ferussac,know with what respect Ameri. 


yepe: A conspiracy was formed that had ramifications | can works have been noticed in those publications. 
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their spirit, without descending to a servile imitation of | It is lawful for you to follow the example of those 
their language or of their manner. | British writers, by sucking, like the bee, the flowers 

There is, after all, nothing so difficult for nations who | of the literature of other nations, and bringing the 
speak the same language, as to imitate the literary pro- | sweet juices to the hive of your own language, where 
ductions of each other; imitation here degenerates into | you will work them up into delicious honey. ‘Thus, 
plagiarism, for you can hardly adopt the ideas of a wri-| when you read in Schiller’s Wallenstein the descrip- 
ter without adopting also the language in which he has_ tion of peace suddenly proclaimed at the head of an ar- 
clothed them; and if you endeavour to express them in| my long harassed with the fatigues of a bloody war, 
other words, you weaken the force of the expression, | when you hear Max Piccolomini describe the soldiers 
and produce only a faint copy of a bright original. It | returning Joyful to their homes, their hats adorned with 
is not so when you borrow the ideas of an author who | green boughs, the last plunder of the fields, (dem letzen 
has written in a language different from your own. This | Raub der Felder,) you may safely transfer the sublime 
kind of imitation has been allowed among all nations | idea into our language, you will have enriched our lit- 
in allages. ‘Thus Virgil imitated Homer, and Terence | erature and acquired honour to yourselves and to our 
imitated Menander. We love to see Catullus imitated country. Or if you read Biirger’s charming translation 
with so much success by Ariosto and Tasso.* To imi- | of the Perviglium Veneris.* 
tation we owe some of the noblest flights of the | 
British muse. Spenser imitated Petrarch; Milton drank | 
deep at the fount of the Italian Muse. Pope imitated | 
Horace and Boileau; Johnson imitated Juvenal.t The hs cdi a 

; : . pfand. 

charming love elegies of Hammond are little more than : Boe 
a translation of Tibullus. All this is considered fairand | _ You will be tempted to say after him in your own 
legitimate; but let any one try to elothe those or any | language, 
other English poems in another English dress, he will | 
find a miserable result, and will be called a plagiarist 
for his pains. 

Take, for instance, this so often repeated line in 
Pope, in his Essay on Man, And when you wish to describe a once beautiful vir- 

An honest man ’s the noblest work of God, gin, now pale and disfigured, sinking under the pangs 

and try to render the idea that it expresses in other En- | of ill requited love, you will not repeat Shakspeare's 
glish words, in verse or in prose. You will infallibly | admirable, indeed, but trite simile of “ patience on a 
fail in every attempt. But suppose Pope had writ- | Monument, smiling at grief;” but you may lawfully ex- 
ten in French, and expressed himself thus: | claim with the Italian poet:f 


Le chef d’ceuvre du ciel est un homme de bien, 


Morgen liebe, wer die Liebe 
Schon gekannt; 
Morgen liebe, wer die Liebe 


To-morrow let him love, who love 
Felt so true; 

| To morrow let him love, who love 

| Never knew. 


Appena si pud dir, questa {i rosa, 























you might have rendered the idea in English in the 
words that he has used,and the poetry would have been 
your own. 

Thus Milton adopted the beautiful idea of Dante, 





And you can hardly say this was a rose. 


You may also comfort an afflicted friend, bewailing 
the loss of a beloved infant daughter, in the words of 
the French poet, Malherbe: 










who inscribes over the gate that ieads to the infernal 
regions: 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’intrate. 
The English poet, in describing hell, says, | 


Et rose, elle a vécu ce.que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 


A rose, she lived the time that roses live, 
The morning of a day. 





Hope never comes, 
That comes to all 





In Spanish literature you will also find much to imi- 
tate, but I have not time at present to cite examples. 

The field is immense, and very far yet froth being 
exhausted. Let other nations honourably steal the 
beauties of English poetry, and make them their own 
by transplanting them, if I may say so, into their own 
soil; the time will come when they will seek your fields, 
and gather treasures there to carry home. 

Permit me to show you what advantage a nation 
giins, what even unmerited gtory it acquires by a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with a foreign literature. You all 
remember the beautiful lines of Voltaire in his tragedy 
of Alzire. 


Des Dieux que nous servons connais la différence, 
Les tiens t’ont commandé le murtre et la vengeance, 
Et le mien, quand ton bras vient de m’assassiner, 
M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te pardonner. 


Thus Spencer has received well-deserved praise for 
his charming sonnet: 

Sweet warrior, when shall I have peace with you? 
although the idea is taken from the well known sonnet 
of Petrarch: 

Mille fiate, O dolce mia guerrera 
Per aver co’ begli occhi vostri pace, &c. 
The imitator here has surp«ssed his model. 


Thus Hammond has rendered, though not so happi- 
ly, the delightful lines of Tibullus: 


Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens, deficiente manu. 


On her I'll gaze when other loves are o’er, 
And dying press her with my clay-cold hand. 





You know also how much these lines have been ap- 
plauded by the French and other European critics, and 
how often they are cited in praise of the French poet; 
but what, perhaps, you do not know, is, that he is only 
entitled to the honour of the versification, and that the 
idea is borrowed from the English poet Rowe, in his 
tragedy of Tamerlane. 


*] allude here to the beautiful simile of the Latin poet. 


Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, &c. 
Catul. \xii. Carmen Nupt. 


Imitated by Ariosto, in Orl. Fur. Canto i. st. 42. 
La verginella e simile alla rosa, &c. 


And by Tasso, in Gerus. Lib. Canto xvi. st. 14. 


: : Now learn the diff’rence ’twixt thy faith and mine, 
Deh! mira, (egli canté,) spuntar la rosa, &c. 


Thine bids thee lift the dagger to my breast, 


Which Gay has indelicately parodied in the Beggar’s Mine bids thee live. 
Opera, Act. i. 
Virgins are like the fair flow’r in its lustre, &c. 


¢ In his poem called London. 


* Cras amet qui nunquam amavit; quique amavit cras 
amet. 
¢ Guarini, 
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The sublime sentiment which these words convey is 
more briefly and more happily expressed by the En- 
glish than by the French poet, yet I do not remember 
that credit has been given for it to the former. But 
Rowe was an obscure writer in comparison to Voltaire, 
and the author of Alzire has alone enjoyed the glory 
which in justice belonged to the author of Tamerlane. 


These, gentlemen, are a few among the many rea- | 
sons that I m'ght adduce, if time permitted, in favour | 


of cultivating more and more the literature of continen- 
tal Europe. You will not expect that I should give 


you here a dissertation on the peculiar merits of that | 


of each different nation, that J should treat you with an 
abridgement of the works of Bouterwek on general 


literature, of Laharpe and Chénier on that of France, | 


of Muratori and Maffei on that of Italy, of Schlegel and 
De Stael on that of Germany, and of Bouterwek again, 


or of our own Ticknor, on that of Spain. I do not come | 


here to instruct, but to encourage and excite you. Nor 
do you want the little instruction that I could give. I 
would rather expect to receive it from you. ‘The ex- 


istence of this association, the zeal that you have dis- | 
played in the promotion of its object, the general ap.- | 
probation which our institution has received from soci- | 


ety at large, and the liberal support which it has hith- 
erto obtained, and there is no doubt will continue to ob- 
tain, afford sufficient proof that we are not such stran- 
gers to the literature of other nations, as some igno- 
rant or prejudiced writers would fain make the world 
believe. 

I have heard it objected, that if we turn our atten- 


tion too much to foreign literature, we are in danger | 


of impairing the purity of our language, by the intro- 
duction of foreign words and modes of speech. I do 
not think the danger lies there. Language can only 


be corrupted by a want of taste, but our taste will be. 


improved by the study of the great writers of France, 
Italy, Germany and Spain. Horace did not think that 
the Latin idiom could be corrupted by the reading of 
the Greek models when he recommended their daily 
and nightly perusal to the scholars ofhis day. 





vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


No, gentlemen, the corruption of languages is the 
fruit of vulgsrity and ignorance; knowledge, on the 
contrary, improves whatever it touches. Our language 
may be enriched by the study which I recommend; it 
can never be corrupted. 

We have been repeatedly accused by modern British 


writers, of impairing the purity of our common idiom, | 


A few words and modes of speech peculiar to this 
country, have been and are every day cited with affec- 
tation by critics and travellers in proof of that assertion. 
I cannot omit this opportunity of showing the falsity of 
the accusation. Permit me to address youa few words 
upon the subject, and to conclude this address by prov- 
ing to you that there is much greater danger of the En- 
glish language being corrupted on the other side of the 
Atlantic than in the United States. 

Mr. Bulwer, in his interesting work, entitled “ En- 
gland and the English,” has justly observed that ‘* the 
English of the present day are not the English of twen- 
ty years ago.” The same observation may be with 
equal truth applied to the language. The English of 
this day is not the same that it was twenty years ago, 
much less what it wasat the time of our separation from 
Grest Britain. 





[ Aveusr 


Britain. In this country it has remained nearly stationa- 
ry, Franklin and Washington Irving have both been 
justly praised for writing the English language with the 
purity of the Addisonian age. I fear they are ultima 
Romanorum. 

But let us see what changes the English language 
has undergone since the period of our revolution, and 
how and where they have been introduced during that 
time. Johnson’s Dictionary was then the standard re- 
pertory of the words of which it is composed. A new 
edition of that work has been since published by Mr. 
Todd, containing by his own statement several thousand 
additional words. Where do these thosands of words 
_come from? It is but just to suppose that some of them 
may be legitimate terms, which Johnson had omitted to 
insert in his Dictionary. I will also admit that many of 
| them if they were not English at the time of our revo- 
lution, still deserve to be so, and may have been with- 
out impropriety introduced into the language; but if 


| Great Britain claims the privilege of introducing in the 


course of sixty years, thousands of words into the Dic- 
tionary, why should we not claim the same right? It is 
too well known that English Dictionary makers, to 
show their industry, will take words, good or bad,from 
any obscure writer and add them to their list; and it is 
known also that Lexicographers cannot at the present 
time follow the progess of innovation, and that new 
words are constantly employed in modern publications, 
_which cannot be found in their compilations. I appeal 
to the readers of the London and Edinburg Reviews 
| and Magazines and most of the modern English publi- 

cations in Europe in proof of the truth of this assertion. 

I am willing to admit that every change in language 
does not necessarily imply its corruption. But if we 
| compare the words that may be called ‘* American- 
isms’’ with the modern Anglicisms of great Britain, we 
| shall find that they have no right to boast of a taste in 

innovation superior to our own. 

The words that have been introduced into the lan- 
| guage in America,b fore or since the revolution, mostly, 
| as our learned countrymen, Mr. Pickering, has sufficently 
| proved, old English words that we have not thought 
| proper to discard, are so few that they may be easily 
| numbered. We call a shop a store, an inn a tavern.— 
| We say that a tedious discourse is /engthy: we distin- 

guish almost every thing that pleases by the epithet 
clever; we call a woman of talents a jine woman; we 
test by facts the truth of an assertion; we advocate a 
| cause, and when we are advancing towards the attain- 
‘ment of an object, we say with Shakspeare that we 
| progress. These, with a few more, which do not at pre- 


| sent occur, are the whole of our innovations in language; 

for I do not mean to speak of vulgarisms and provin- 
| cialisms, confined to the spoken idiom, which abound 
| much more in England than in this country. I may 
| say with truth, that this is ‘* the whole head and front 
| of our offending.” 
| In England, on the contrary, the mass of newfang- 
/led words introduced within the last twenty years is 
| truly frightful. I may say they are innumerable. There 
we find withdrawal, with its horrid hiatus, educational,* 
_ talented,+ announcement, compromise, instead of commit; 
to accord, instead of to grant; tuition for instruction, 
hilarious, ubiquitous, ubiquitously, obsoletism, expendi- 
| ture, obsoletion, kibing the heels of a person, toggery, 

transmogrify, and an immense number of similar words 
| which I have neither time nor patience to enumerate; 
we have also the neutral verb to grow changed into an 





It is now about sixty years since that separation took | active verb; the fashionable phrase is to grow instead 
place. The language which at that time was spoken | of to raise, and a grower instead of a cultivator of wheat. 


and written, both in England and in this country, which 
was then and has since remained our own, was that of 
Addison and Steele, Shakespeare and Milton, Pope 
and Dryden, Thompson and Young, Churchhill and 
Cowper. Has it remained the same since that time? 
By no means; it has on the contrary undergone great 
changes, not in America, as [ shall show, but in Great 


| We have to de done, instead of to Aave done.¢ And, 


* Edinb. Rev. Oct. 1833. + Ibid. 


¢ Ibid. p. 162. TI abstain from quoting authorities for 
the other words, all taken from British publications.— 
Some are from Cyril Thornton and Men and Manners 
in America, 
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what is worse than all, we have the newly invented 
phrase that a house is being built instead of is budding. 
This is a distortion, not an improvement of language. 
It adds nothing to its force or to its clearness, but un- 
necessarily detracts from its characteristic brevity. _ 

I know we haye adopted many of those English in- 
novations, and I wish we had done it with more discern- 
ment.* But this is the consequence of too exclusive an 
attachment to British literature. It shows the impor- 
tance, I may say the necessity, of our association. 

But innovations, drawn ex visceribus, from the bowels 
of the language, might be borne with, while the intro- 
duction of foreign words and locutions,unless necessary 
and judiciously adapted to the stock on which they are 
grafted, is to be constantly deprecated. In this the 
English have of late years indulged themselves to an 
extent that is truly surprising. I shall not speak of the 
numerous Scotticisms with which the delightful poetry 
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I regret to say that a much superior writer, Mr, Bul- 
wer, has fallen into the same error, in his ‘* England 
and English.” Atleast his French words appear print- 
ed in Italics. But when you read in his book of the 
London grands seigneurs, of the dandy clique, of a per- 
son & la mode, of a maison de jeu morality, of a Lord 
Mute, who is an English elegante, (the last word, as 
usual, in the feminine instead of the masculine gender, ) 
you cannot help regretting that so respectable an au- 
thor should have fallen into this (to say the least of it) 
unpardonable affectation; and you may judge of the ex- 
tent to which the contagion has advanced in the coun- 
try in which he lives. May we not, then, apply here 
to the British nation, the well known line of the sati- 
rist, 


Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditioue quzrentes? 


In this manner, I think, I have sufficiently proved, 


of Sir Walter Scott is disfigured, but only of the immense | that the danger of the English language becoming cor- 
number of French words and phrases with which the | rupted, is not on our side of the Atlantic; but that when 
English language is at this moment patched, without | it degenerates, (which I fear it has begun to do,) the 
the least regard to the harmony or the analogy of the | cause will be to be looked for in the island of Great 
idiom. A second Norman invasion is taking place, and | Britain. 

the French language seems to be migrating ina body | The English language, like all human things, must 
into the English. Many a modern English book cannot | one day perish. Pride may revolt at the idea, but it is 
be understood without a previous knowledge of the | not less an undeniable truth. The poet Dante, in one 
language of France. This Gallomania prevails every- | of his Visions of Paradise, tells us of a conversation that 
where; not only in the newspapers, magazines,reviews, | he had with Adam, the father of mankind. He asked 
novels, books of travels, which from their extensive | him what had become of the language which he spoke 
circulation are most apt to corrupt the idiom, but also | in the garden of Eden? ‘¢ It has perished,” answered 
in works of higher pretensions.t The language of | the patriarch; ‘‘ every thing that is human must perish; 
Great Britain is fast diverging from that of America, | heavenalone shall last for ever.” - 

and the time is approaching when English books, like 
some of Sir Walter Scott’s poems will require a glossa- 
ry to be read in this country. 

Let me not he understood as if I meant here to de- 
preciate the French language, which I would hardly 
do, when encouraging you to study French literature. 
The French language is beautiful in its place, in the 
works of the French poets and prose writers. But it | Thus the primitive language has perished; it is in 
will with difficulty amalgamate with our own. Its sounds | vain (whatever Grotius may have imagined) to seek for 
are foreign to our ears, and its orthography to our eyes. | traces of it any where. ‘The languages of Memphis, 
It requires great judgment and great delicacy of taste | Babylon and Carthage, realms so celebrated in history, 
to make an English out of a French word. have perished, and the written memorials of them that 

But modern English writers do not seem to under- | still remain, mock the science of Philvlogists. The 
stand this. The author of Men and Mannersin Ameri- , English language, therefore, and all that it has pro- 
ca is particularly remarkable for his Anglo-French jar- | duced, are doomed to experience the same fate. But 
gon. In his novel of Cyril Thornton, I have counted | it will first perish in the old world,and it willlive on this 
from forty to fifty different French words and phrases, | continent many centuries after it shall have been extin- 
awkwardly interlarded with his English, before I got , guished in Europe. 
through half of the first duodecimo volume. There you | I find no difficulty in proving this assertion. Where- 
find fauteuil, nonchalance, sobripuet, menage, parvenu, | ever our steps may guide us, from the Gulf of St. Law- 
and a number of other words used as if they were En- | rence to the Gulf of Mexico; from the Atlantic to the 
glish, without any thing to indicate their foreign origin; | Pacific ocean, we find theEnglish language spoken, not 
you read of an oreille d’ours coloured silk zown, of the | in dialects,as in Europe,but pure and with but few local 
bouleversement of horses and riders, of a lady assuming | peculiarities. There is here no Gaelic or Cimbro-Celtic, 


La lingua ch’io parlai fu tutta spenta 
Innanzi che all’ ovra inconsumabile 
Fosse la gente di Nembrotte attenta: 
Che nullo affetto mai razionabile 

Per lo piacere uman, che rinnovella 
Seguendo’l ciela, sempre fu durabile.* 


a riant manner, and many more such, if not good | 
French, at least, as the Germans would say, un-English | 
expressions, scattered without judgment and without 
taste. WhenlI first read of the riant manner, which 
I pronounced ri-ant, as a common English word, I was 
greatly at a loss to find out its meaning; at last I tried it 


by the French pronunciation, and came 4 Jout} to un- 
dersand it, 





* The fact is, that most of the words that I have cit- 
ed, whether as Americanisms or as Anglicisms, are 
more or less in use in both countries, which are con- 
stantly acting and re-acting on one another. Even the 
word lengthy, with which we are so often reproached, 


is to be found in the official despatch of Capt. Pring, of | 


the British navy, giving an accvunt to his superior of-. 
ficer, of M’Donough’s victory on Lake Champlain, in 
1814, 

+ Lord Dover’s History of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
might easily be taken for a translation from the French, 
by a person ignorant of the English language. 

+ Modern English for J succeeded. 


eC TI 


no* highland or lowland Scotch, no Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire or Somersetshire jargon, but every where a 
uniformity of idiom. On the contrary, the English can- 
not travel twenty miles from their sea-girt shores without 
meeting a foreign tongue, and they are constantly visit- 
ed by the Polyglot inhabitants of the continent. Their 
own people, on the other hand, migrate every year, 
by thousands, to the neighbouring shores of France,by 
which means, as I have shown you, their language has 
already begun to be corrupted, and will so continue, 
until the old English tongue shall have been merged 
into some other: here it will be preserved pure, ‘or if, 
as it cannot be avoided, it undergoes changes, those 
will be only variations of the original tongue, unmixed 
with foreign dialects, and it will, as long as it lasts, re- 
main an English branch of an English stock. 

In the mean time it is the duty and the interest of 
both nations, to retard as much as possible the dissolu- 
tion of the English language in any part of the world. 


—_— 








* Paradiso, Canto xxvi, 
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It is not for me to point out what Great Britain ought 
to do to attain that most desirable end; but I am at lib- 
erty to say what [ think ought to be done in this coun- 
try, with a view to the same object; we ought, in the 
first place, to adopt no new words or phrases from the 
other side of the Atlantic, but such as are English in their 
sound and in their structure; such as beara close analogy 
to our language, and are in harmony with it; nor ought 
we to adopt even those, without evident necessity, or 
where they really add beauty or force to the expression 
of ideas. We should hold up a mirror to Great Britain, 
in which she might see her beautiful language reflected 
in its purity, and free from the barbarisms which of late 
years slice has too easily suffered to be introduced into 
it, The greatest defect in the English idiom is its 
anomalies, and they ought not to be increased. 

The study of the languages of continental Europe, 
instead of impeding, will aid you in thisdesign. In the 








1797, a surveyor was employed to trace the lines, but 
was threatened by defendant, that he would cripple 
him if he did not desist. He held a gun in his hand, 
which he cocked, and declared he would shoot any 
one who would attempt to settle on the lands in 
question. By these means several persons were in- 
timidated from going on the lands to make a settle- 
ment. 

It was charged by the court, that there having been 
no actual settlement anterior to the plaintiff’s survey, 
the plaintiff’s title must prevail, unless it has been 
avoided by his non-performance of the condition of set- 
tlement, andimprovement, But who has prevented 
this performance? Who expects to derive a benefit 
from this improper conduct? ‘The answer is, the de- 
fendant. If we count the period from which the settle- 
ment is to commence, from the 22d of December 1795, 
the ratification of the treaty at Fort Grenville, the de- 


French, German, Italian and Spanish, as in the Latin | fendant has, within the time allowed for making the 
and Greek, you wiil see homogeneous idioms, and you | settlement, obstructed the plaintiff or his agents, from 
will learn to mould your own, as much as possible, on | complying with the law, and according to all our deci- 


the same plan. You will always keep before your eyes 
the great models of a former age, and you will let mo- 
dern British writers strike whatever devious course 
they may think proper. It is not words, but ideas, that 
you will look for in foreign writers; the latter will en- 
rich and elevate your minds, the former could serve 
but as masquerade dresses to your own thoughts, and 


| 
| 


? 


those, I hope, will not require to be thus disguised.— | 


You will produce them in their own decent English 


garb, the only means by which you may convey them 
to your latest posterity, 


this inexhaustible subject. But time presses, and I 
have already trespassed too much on your kind atten- 
tion. If f have convinced those who hear me, that from 
natural causes which I have endeavoured to explain, the 
noble language of our country; the language in which 


our independence was declared, and in which Wash- | 


ington, Adams, Jefferson, and so many other illustrious 
citizens recorded their virtuous and patriotic senti- 
ments, and proclaimed the principles of American free- 
dom to an admiring world; that that language is com- 
mitted to your guardianship, to be preserved pure as 


sions, shall reap no advantage therefrom. If the case 
was even dubious, the dcfendant’s lawless conduct 
should postpone him, on principles of general policy 
and safety. Verdict for the plaintiff, tnstanter. 


| And,in the lessee of Jones v. Anderson and others, 


the same principle was held, and it was determined, 
That the adverse possession of arr ectual settler, within 
the time allowed to the warrantee to make his settle- 
ment, is ipso facto a prevention— And also, that the entry 
of an actual settler is not congeuble on a supposed de- 


fault, without a vacating warrant or application, which 
I should have much more to tell you, gentle:nen, on | 


must be taken out before suit brought, otherwise, they 
| cannot be admitted in evidence on the trial, In the 
| supreme court, September term, 1808. (MSS Reports.) 
| The latter point was decided in the same way, by 
Yeates, J. in Shippen’s lessee vy. Auchenbach, at Bea. 
' ver, September 1806 (MSS. Reports. ) 
| No beneficial consequences were experienced from 
\ the proceedings at Sunbury, although certain principles 
_were laid down by the court, no one particular title 
| was settled. Butevery case would, of course, depend 


, upon the fact and circumstances attending it. ‘The 


object of the act was unfulfilled, law suits were not 


we found it at the time of our separation from Great | prevented; nor was the act itself considered in a favora- 
Britain, and free from the inroads which foreign idioms ; ble point of view. It could have no operative, or bind- 


are making upon it in Europe; if I have sufficiently 
proved that the surest means to attain that end, is to 
wean ourselves from too exclusive an attachment to 
English literature, and to extend the circle of our ideas 


|ing force or effect. 


The Holland company being 


| foreigners, had recourse to the courts of the United 


| 


beyond its limits, by forming a close acquaintance with | 


the works of the great masters who have illumined the 
European continent, who have scattered floods of light 
upon Great Britain herself, and inspired her poets and 
prose writers with some of the sublimest flights of their 
genius, I shall have done all that is in the power of my 


wemk abilities toshow the importance of our institution, | 


and to induce all who are desirous of promoting the 
honour of our country, and its advancement in litera- 
ture and science, to unite in supporting it. 
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In the lessee of Thomas Buchanan v. Adam Meyer, 


Smith, justices, (MSS. Reports. ) 

Ejectment for 400 acres of land, in Buffaloe township 
Armstrong county, within the jurisdiction of Westmore- 
land county. 

The plaintiff claimed under a warrant for lands 


States, and from their ultimate decision there is no ap- 
peal. Thesubject has therefore become more embar- 
rassed; and the great question arising out of the provi- 
so inthe 9th section of the act of April 1792, has been 
solemnly decided in the supreme court of the United 
States, adverse to the sentiments of the legislature and 
the decisions of our own courts. ‘The work must exhi- 
bit every case, with all its features. it has no partial 


| bearings. It is intended for the people, that they may 


be informed, not only of the existing laws which govern 


, them, as the legislature has written them; but of judicial 


! 
\ 
j 


constructions upon them. 

While these suits were depending in the circuit court 
of the United States, the legislature on the 3d of April 
1804, passed an act, entitled ‘* An act for ascertaining 
the right of this state to certain lands lying north and 
west of the rivers Ohio and Allegheny, and Conewango 


_ creek.” (Chap. 2503.) 
Westmoreland, November, 1803, before Yeates and | 


It enacts, ‘* that applications of actual settlers under 
the act of 3d of April 1792, (north &c.) describing par- 
ticularly the lands applied for, and filed with the secre- 
tary of the Land Office, vouching such other requisites 
as provided for by the act of 22d of Sepember, 1794, 
(which will hereafter be noticed,) shall for two years 


across the Allegheny, dated Sd of February 1794. And | from and after the passing of this act, entitle the appli- 
a survey of 405 acres 112 perches made thereon, 19th | cant, his heirs and assigns, to all the privileges and be- 


of April 1795. 


nefits, that an original or vacating warrant would enti- 


It appeared that no person was settled on the land at | tle them to, and on the trial of all suits brought, or to 


the time of the plaintiff’s survey. 


On the Ist of June | be brought between warrantees, and actual settlers, 
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concerning lands situate as aforesaid, the actual settler 
shall be permitted to plead, and make proof of his im 
provement and residence, as fully, and with equal force 
and effect, as if such settler had obtained a vacating 
warrant; but nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to impair any contract or agreement, nor to alter 
the legal or equitable claims of any person or persons 
to said lands, nor to release said lands from the condi- 
tions of settlement, residence, improvement, purchase 
money and interest, required by the aforesaid act of 3d 
of April, 1792, nor to the granting of lands heretofore 
reserved or appropriated by law. 

Sect. 2. Empowers the governor to employ counsel 
to attend to the interests of the state, in suits commenc 
ed, or to be commenced, or which shall be ready for 
trial at the next April, or any succeeding term, in the 
circuit court of the United States, &c. 

The result of th.s is now to be stated. 

In the circuit court, Pennsylvania district, April term, 
1805. 

Huidekoper’s lessee v. Douglas, 4 Dallas, 392. 

Ejectment for a tract of land lying north and west &c. 
Plaintiff claimed under the Ho'land company, to whom 
a patent was issue, upon a warrant and survey. The 
defendant claimed as an actual settler, under the act of 
3d of April, 1792; a great many ejectments were de- 
pending on the same facts and principles, and on the 
trial of another ejectment, at a former term, Washing. 
ton, J. had delivered a charge to the jury, coinciding, 
generally, with the construction given by the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, to the act of Apri, 1792, from 
which judge Peters dissented. It was therefore deter- 
mined to submit the questions, upon which the opinions 
of the judges were opposed, to the supreme court of 
the United States, under the provision made, in case of 
such a disigreement, by the act of Congress, of the 
29th of April, 1892. The questions were accordingly 
stated, at the preceding October term, in the following 
form 

** 1st. Whether under the act of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, passed on the 3d day of April, 1792, 
entitled ‘* An act for the sale of the vacant lands within 
this commonwealth” the grantee, by warrant, of a tract 
of land lying “north and west of the rivers Ohio and 
Allegheny and Conewango creek. who, by force of 
arms ofthe enemies of the United States, was prevent- 
ed from settling and improving the said land, and from 
residing thereon, from the 10th day of April, 1793, the 
date of the said warrant, until the first day of January, 
1796, but who, during the said period, persisted in his 
endeavors to make such settlement and residence, is 
excused from making such actual settlement, as the en- 
acting clause of the 9th section of the said law prescribes 
to vest a title in the said grantee.” 

“*2d. Whether a warrant for a tract of land lying 
north and west, &c. granted in the year 1793, under 
and by virtue of the said act of 3d of April, 1792, to a 
person, who by force of arms of the enemies of the 
United States, was prevented trom settling and improv- 
ing the said land, and from res ding thereon, from the 
date of the said warrant, until the 1st of January, 1796, 
but who, during the said period, persisted in his endea- 
vors to make such sett ement, and residence, vests any, 
and ifany, what title in, or to the said land, unless the 
said grantee shall, after the said prevention ceases, 
commence, and within the space of two years thereafter, 
clear, fence and cultivate, at least two acres for every 
hundred acres contained in his said survey, erect there- 
on a messuage for the habitation of man, and reside or 
cause a family to reside thereon, for the space of five 
years next following his first settling of the same, the 
said grantee being yet in full life.” 

‘*3d. Whether a grantee in such warrant as afore- 
said, who has failed to make such settlement, as the 
enacting clause of the said ninth section requires, and 
who is not within the benefit of the proviso, has there- 
by forfeited his right and title to the said land, until 
Vor, XIV. 12 
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the commonwealth has taken advantage of the said for- 
feiture, so as to prevent the said grantee from recoy- 
ering the said land in ejectment, against a person, who, 
at any time after the two years from the time the pre: 
vention ceased, or at any subsequent period, has settled 
and improved the said land, and has ever since been in 
possession of the same.”’ 

After argument, the opinion of the ourt was de- 
livered by chief justice Murshall, in the following man- 
ner. 

The questions which occurred in this case, in the 
circuit court of Pennsylvania, and on which the opinion 
of this court is required, grow out of the act passed by 
the legislature of that state, entitled ‘‘ An act for the 
sale of the vacant lands within this commonwealth.”’ 

The 9th section of that act, on which the case princi- 
pally depends, is in these words ‘*(see it before cited 
at large. )”’ 

The questions to be considered relate particularly to 
the proviso of this section; but, to construe that correct- 
ly, it will be necessary to understand the enacting clause, 
which states what is to be performed by the purchaser 
of a warrant, before the title to the lands described 
therein, shall vest in him. 

Two classes of purchasers are contemplated. 

The one has already performed every condition of the 
sale, and is about to pay the consideration money; the 
other pays the consideration money in the first instance, 
and is, afterwards, to perform the conditions. They 
are both described in the same sentence, and from each, 
an actual settlement is required as indispensable to the 
completion of the title, 1n describing this actual settle- 
ment, it is declared that it shall be made, in the case of 
a warrant previously granted, within two years next af- 
ter the date of such warrant, ‘* by clearing, fencing and 
cultivating at least two acres for every hundred acres 
contained in one survey, erecting thereon a messuage 
for the habitation of man, and residing, or causing a 
family to reside thereon for the space of five years next 
fullowing his first settling of the same, if he or she shall 
so long live.”’ 

The manifest impossibility of completing a residence 
of five years within the space of two years, wou!d lead 
to an opinion, that the part of the descriptions relative 
to residence, applied to those only who had performed 
the condition before the payment of the purchase mo- 
ney, and not to those who were tv perform it after- 
wards. But there are subsequent parts of the act, 
which will not admit of this construction, and conse- 
quently residence is a condition required from the per- 
son who settles under a warrant, as well as from 
one who entitles himself to a warrant by his settle- 
ment. 

The law, requiring two repugnant and incompatible 
things, is incapable of receiving a literal construction, 
and must sustain so we change of language, to be ren- 
dered intelligible. This change however, ought to be 
as small as possible, and with a view to the sense of the 
legislature, as manifested by themselves. The reading 
suggested by the counsel for the plaintiff, appears to be 
most reasonable, and to comport best with the general 
language of the section, and with the nature of the sub- 
ject. It is by changing the participle into the future 
sense of the verb, and instead of ‘and residing, or 
causing a family to reside thereon,” reading, and shall 
reside, &c. The effect of this correction of language 
will be to destroy the repugnancy which exists in the 
act as it stands, and tw reconcile this part of the sen- 
tence to that which immediately follows, and which ab- 
solutely demonstrates that, in the view of the legislature 
the settlement and the residence consequent thereon, 
were distinct parts of the condition; the settlement to 
be made within two vears from the date of the warrant, 
and the residence in five years from the commencement 
of the settlement. 

This construction is the more necessary, because the 
very words ‘* such actual settlement and residence,” 
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which proves that residence is required from the war- 
rantee, prove, also, that setthement and residence, are 
in contemplation of the law, distinct operations. In the 
nature of things, and from the usual import of the words, 
they are, also, distinct. To make a settlement, no more 
requires a residence of five, than a residence of five hun- 
dred years; and, of consequence, it is much more rea- 
sunable to understand the legislature as requiring the 
residence for that term, in addition to a settlement, 


than as declaring it to be a componcnt part of a settle- 
ment. 


The meaning of the terms, se‘tlement and residence 


being understood, the court will proceed to consider 
the proviso. 


That part of the act treats of an actual settler, under 
which term is intended as well the person who makes 
his settlement the foundation of his claim to a warrant, 
as a warrantee, who had made an actual settlement in 
performance of the conditions annexed to his purchase, 
and if ** any grantee in any such original or succeeding 
warrant,”’ who must be considered as contradistinguish- 
ed from one who had made an actual settlement. Per- 
sons thus distinctly circumstanced, are brought together 
in the same sentence, and terms are used appropriated 
to the situation of each, but not applicable to both. 
Thus, the idea of “an actual settler;” “prevented 
from making an actual settlement,” and after * being 
driven therefrom,” ** persisting in his endeavors’”’ to 
make it, would be absurd. To apply to each class of 
purchasers, all parts of the proviso, would involve a 
contradiction in terms. Under such circumstances, 
the plain and natural mode of construing the act, is to 
apply the provisions, distributively, to the discription of 
persons to whom they are adapted, reddendo singula 
singulis. ‘The proviso, then, would read thus, ** Pro- 
vided, that if any such actual settler, shall be driven 
from his settlement, by force of arms of the enemies of 
the United States, or ai.y grantee, in any such original 
or succeeding warrant, shall by force of arms of the 
enemies of the United States, be prevented from mak- 
ing such actual settlement, and shall persist in his en- 
deavors to make such actual settlement as aforesaid, 
then, in either case, he and his heirs shall be entitled to 
have and to hold the said lands, in the same manner as 
if the actual settlement had been made and continued.”’ 
The two cases are the actual settler, who has been 
driven from his settlement, and the warrantee, who has 
been prevented from making a settlement, but has per- 
sisted in his endeavors to make one. 


It is perfectly clear, that in each case, the proviso 
substitutes something for the settlement to be made 
within two years, from the date of the warrant, and for 
the residence to continue five years, from the com- 
mencement of the settlement, both of which were 
required in the enacting clause. What is that some- 
thing? 

The proviso answers, that in case of ‘‘ an actual set- 
tler,” it is his being ‘‘driven from his settlement, by 
force of arms of the enemies of the United States;”’ and 
in case of his being a grantee of a warrant, not having 
settled, it is his ** persisting in his endeavors to make 
such actual settlement.”’ In neither case is residence, 
or persisting in his endeavors at residence, required. 
Yet the legislature had not forgotten, that by the enact- 
ing clause, residence was to be added to settlement, 
for in the same sentence they say, that the person who 
comes within the proviso, shall hold the land “as if 
the actual settlement had been made and continued.” 

It is contended on the part of the defendant, that as 
the time, during which persistance shall continue, is not 
prescribed, the person claiming the land, must persist 
until he shall have effected both his settlement and re- 
sidence, as required by the enacting clause of the act; 
that is, that the proviso dispenses with the time, and 


only with the time, during which the condition is to be 
performed. 
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But the words are not only inapt for the expression 
of such an intent; they absolutely contradict it. 

If the proviso be read so as to be intelligible, it re- 
quires nothing from the actual settler who has been 
driven from his settlement. He is not to pers'st in his 
endeavors at residence, or in other words, to continue 
his settlement, but is to hold the land. From the war- 
rantee who has been prevented from making a settle- 
ment, no endeavors at residence are required. He isto 
‘* persist in his endeavors,”’ not to make and to continue 
such actual settlement, but ‘*to make such actual set- 
tlement as aforesaid.” And if he does persist in those 
endeavors, he is to hold the land ‘‘as if the actual set- 
tlement had been made and continued.” The construc- 
tion of the defendant would make the legislature say, 
in substance, that if the warrantee shall persist in en- 
deavoring to accomplish a particular object, until he 
does accomplish it, he should hold the land as if he had 
accomplished it. But independent of the improbability 
that the intention to dispense only with the time, in 
which the condition was to be performed, would be ex- 
pressed in the language which has been noticed, there 
are terms used, which seem to restrict the time, during 
which a persistance in endeavors is required. ‘The war- 
rantee is to persist in his endeavors ** to make such ac- 
tual settlement as aforesaid.” Now, ** such actual set- 
tlement ss aforesaid,” is an actual settlement within 
two years from the date of the warrant, and as it could 
only be made within two years, a persistance in en- 
dexvouring to make it, could only continue for that 
time. 

If after being prevented from making an actual set- 
tlement, and persisting in endeavors, those endeavors 
should be successful within the two years, after which 
the person should be driven off, it is asked what would 
be his situation? 

The answer isa plain one. By persisting he has 
become an actual settler, and the part of the proviso 
which applies to actual settlers protects him. 

If after the two years he should be driven off, he is 
still protected. The application of external violence 
dispenses with residence. The court feels itself bound 
to say so, because the proviso contains a substitute, 
which in such a state of things, shall be received in- 
stead of a perform.nce of the conditions required by 
the enacting clause; and of that substitute, residence 
forms no part. 

In a great variety of forms, and with great strength, it 

has been argued, that the settlement of the country 
was the great object of the act; and that the construc- 
tion of the plaintiff would defeat that object. 
That the exclusive object of an act to give lands to 
settlers, would be the settlement of the country, will 
be admitted; but that an act to sell lands to settlers 
must have for its exclusive object the settlement of the 
country, cannot be so readily conceded. In attempting 
to procure settlements, the treasury was certainly not 
forgotten, How far the two objects might be consult- 
ed, or how far the one yielded to the other, is only to 
be inferred from the words in which the | gislative in- 
tention has been expressed. How far the legislature 
may have supposed the peopling of the district in ques- 
tion, to have been promoted by encouraging actual set- 
tlements, though a subsequent residence on them should 
be rendered impracticable by a foreign enemy, can only 
be shown by their own language. At any rate, if the 
legislature has used words dispensing with residence, it 
is not for the court to say they could not intend it, un- 
less there were concomitant expressions, which should 
explain those words, in a manner different from their 
ordinary import. ‘There are other considerations in 
favour of the construction to which the court is in- 
clined. 

This is a contract, and although a State is a party, it 
ought to be construed according to those well establish- 
ed principles which regulates contracts generally. 

The State is in the situation of a person, who holds 
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forth to the world, the conditions, on which he is wil- 
ling to sell his property. ) ; 

If he should couch his propositions in such ambigu- 
ous terms that they might be understood differently: in 
consequence of which sales were to be made, and the 
purchase money paid, he would come with an ill grace 
into court to insist on a latent and obscure meaning, 
which should give him back his property, and permit 
him to retain the purchase money. All those principles 
of equity and fair dealing, which constitute the basis of 
judicial proceedings, require that courts should lean 
against such a construction. ay 

It being understood that the opinion of the court on 
the two first questions, has rendered a decision of the | 
third unnecessary, no determination respecting it has | 
been made. ae | 

It is directed that the following opinion be certified | 
to the circuit court. Ist, ‘Ihat it is the opinion of this | 
court, that under the act of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania passed 3d of April, 1792, entitled &c. the grantee, 
by a warrant, of a tract of land, lying north and west, 
&c. who by force ofarms of the enemies of the United 
States, was prevented from settling and improving the 
said land, and from residing thereon from the 10th day 
of April, 1793, the date of the said warrant, until the 
Ist of January, 1796, but who during the said period 
persisted in his endeavors to make such settlement and 
residence, is excused from making such actual settle- 
ment as the enacting clause of the 9th section of the 
said law prescribes, to vesta title in the said grantee. 

Qd. That it is the opinion of this court, that a warrant 
for a tract of land lying north, &c. granted in the year 
1793, under and by virtue of an act of the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, entitled ‘* An act for the sale of the va- 
cant lands within this commonwealth,” to a person who 
by force of arms of the enemies of the United States, 
was prevented from settling and improving the said 
land, and from residing thereon from the date of the 
said warrant, until the Ist of January, 1796; but who, 
during the said period, persisted in his endeavors to 
make such settlement and residence, vests in such gran- 
tee, a fee simple in said land; although after the said 
prevention ceased, he did not commence, and, within 
the space of two years thereafter, clear, fence, and cul 
tivate, at least two acres for every hundred acres con- 
tained in his survey for said land, and erect thereon a 
messuage for the habitation of man, and reside, or cause 
a family to reside thereon for the space of five years 
next following his first settling of the same, and said 
grantee being yet in full life. 


(To be continued. ) 


From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
VIADUCT NEAR PETERS’ ISLAND. 


Description of a Viaduct near Peters? Island.—By Joun 
C. Trautwineg, Architect and Engineer, Philadel- 
phia. 

Tue Site. 

This extensive structure, upon which the Columbia 
and Philadelphia rail road crosses the river Schuylkill, 
is situated three miles above the latter city, at the pro- 
perty of the late Judge Peters, on the western, and 
that of Isaac C. Jones, Esq. on the eastern side, At 
the site of the bridge, and for some distance above it, 
the stream preserves an average width of 850 feet, but 
widens considerably immediately below it. The west- 
ern shore rises very gradually from the water’s edge 
for about 150 yards, until it arrives at the foot of the 
high elevation which forms that slope of the river valley 
and which the rail road overcomes by means of an in- 
clined plane, and a stationary engine of sixty horse 
— On that side, the depth of water under the 

ridge is only four or five feet, but it increases gradu- 
ally to within twenty yards of the opposite shore, where 
itis twenty-two feet. From this latter point the bot 
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tom rises very abruptly into the high and precipitous 
rocky bluff of the eastern slope of the valley. The bed 
of the river is a soft black mud, overlaying the solid 
rock to a depth of from four to ten feet. 


CorrEeR-DAMS AND Masonry. 


The bridges consists of seven arches, six piers, and 
two abutments. Five of the arches span 138 feet each; 
and the remaining two 125 feet each, making with the 
piers, which are thirteen feet broad on top, a total of 
one thousand and eighteen feet in the clear between 
the abutments. All the masonry is founded on the solid 
rock, with the exception of the western abutment and 
the western pier, both of which stand on dry land, and 
rest on a firm natural gravel. The founding of 
the water piers, and of the eastern abutment, whose 
face extends a little distance into the stream, was ef- 
fected by means of coffer dams of a very simple 
construction, suited to their situation, in slack water, 
They were framed one at a time on Peters’ Island, (which 
is a small spot in the middle of the river, about one- 
eight of a mile above the bridge,) and after being 
launched, and towed totheir proper position, were well 
moored, and finally sunk by placing large stones on a 
temporary platform made for the purpose. ‘The strains 
caused by the uneven bearings on the rock were in no 
case sufficient either to rupture the frames, or even to 
throw them so far out of line as to create much diffi- 
culty in driving the piles. Their entire length, includ- 
ing an up-stream salient angle, was about eighty feet; 
their breadth thirty-four feet. 

They were composed of a single row of uprights, 
one being placed at each of the five angles, and others 
at intervals of fifteen feet, along both sides, but none at 
the ends. 

Transverse beams, about thirty feet long, extending 
from side to side, were notched into the uprights, and 
secured to them by iron dogs, 

In order to resist the increased pressure of the water 
towards the bottom, the vertical distances between these 
beams decreased gradually from three feet near the 
surface, to eighteen inches at the rock; they were re- 
moved asthe piers were built up, and their places 
supplied by short struts abutting against the masonry. 

Ou'side of the uprights, and in number correspond- 
ing to the transverse timbers, were spiked rows of hori- 
zontal beams, &c. surrounding the whole dam: over 
these, the sheeting piles, of three inch pine and hem- 
lock plank, were driven, until their feet rested on the 
rock, and their heads remained about eighteen inches 
above high water mark. This operation was perform. 
ed with perfect ease, the softness of the mud rendering 
necessary no other instrument than a heavy wooden 
mallet worked by two men. 

The pile planks were properly directed in their de- 
scent by a horizontal leading beam, at the top of the 
frame, and were kept clese together at their feet b 
the usual method of sloping one end. With these 
precautions they drove kindly, and but little trouble 
was afterwards experienced from leakage. Gravel was 
thrown in around the dam, and pernritted to form its 
natural slope, until it reached to within one or two feet 
of the surfice of the water. 

Slight as the construction of these dams appeared, 
the result proved that they were all sufficiently strong 
for the purpose, except that of the eastern pier, which, 
being unable to resist the pressure of a twenty two feet 
head, (or if we include the semi-fluid mud, one of a 
twenty-eight feet, ) failed in consequence, and was af- 
terwards repaired with additional precautions. 

As each coffer-dam was sunk, the water was taken 
out by six or eight common pumps, worked by a steam 
engine of six horse power, floated on a scow; and the 
rock, after being cleared of the mud (which was raised 
in buckets, partly by windlass, and partly by handing it 
up successive stages,) was properly levelled and step- 
ped off for receiving the foundations of the piers. 
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The piers at high water mark are sixty feet long, | transversely on top of each other to rectify any inequal- 
exclusive of the triangular pier-heads, or starlings, | ities arising from the uneven bearings of the feet of the 
and batter both below und above water at three-fourths | trestles. 
of an inch to a foot, as high as the skew-back, from| Resting on the blocks, and also on the piers, were 
which spring the curved mbs of the superstructure.— | Jaid the chord pieces, tu which were applied and at- 
From the skew back they rise vertically to the level | tached,in order, the queen posts, poles,bracesand curved 
of the chord pieces, which rest on them. Their height | ribs; after which the scaffold was removed. ‘Ihe set- 
above water is thirty-five feet,and their breadth at high | tlement consequent on this latter operation, did not 
water twenty feet. The abutments are thirteen feet | amount to halfaninch in any arch. 
thick at their base, and batter externally three fourths| The straining beams, and the straining sills, together 
ofan inch toa foot, that their faces may accord with | with other secondary timbers, were not introduced until 
those of the piers; internally they are vertical. ‘The! after the removal of the scaffold. 
western wings form circular segments to a radius of | The bridge was originally intended for the accommo- 
fifty feet, their chord being seventy-nine feet. They 


i -y | dation of the rail road traffic alone; but in anticipation 
are nine feet thick at the face of the abutments, and six | of a proposed turnpike to cross at the same place, it 


feet at their extremities; they finish off by two flights | received an additional bresdth sufficient for the pur- 
of steps twenty-four feet high; like the abutments,they | poses of both, at the same time admitting of a foot pas- 
batter three-fourths of an inch to a foot outside, and are | sage four feet in width between the two. The entire 
vertical inside; they are surmounted by a coped para- | breadth, from out to out of the queen posts, is now for- 
pet wall two feet thick. The exterior masonry of both | ty-nine feet eight inches. 
piers and abutments is a very neat hammer dressed| J have never seen Mr. Burr’s specification, but have 
rangework, forming a system of alternate headers and | been informed that he attaches his claim of originality 
stretchers, of which no course is less than twelve inch-| only to the carrying of the curved ribs up into the 
es in thickness, nor any header less than three feet in | truss, and ¢here confining them to the king and queen 
length. The back-joints, both vertical and horizontal, | posts; instead of the long practiced method of placing 
are at least six inches in width, and are neatly pointed the ribs below the other parts of the truss, and attach- 
above high water, below which they are laid in Roman | ing them to the feet of the queen posts. I apprehend, 
> —amgn oe = _— back from the face. noeeirea yodew is not Se case, from ~~ nome 
€ material employed is a handsome, compact, gray, | stance that both these particulars appear to be unite 
gneiss rock, from the extensive quarries at the Falls of | in the bridge built by Grubenman over the Limmat, in 
va Ikill, distant two miles above the bridge. | Switzerland, as far back as 70 years ago. Be this as it 
e interior is of rough rubble, varying in size from | may, however, the departure from the old truss has 


eight or ten cubic feet, down to afew inches; laid in full | considerable advantages in particular cases; more es- 


mortar, and the interstices completely filled with liquid | pecially where it is necessary to keep the roadway as 
grout, which was run in as the work was raised, at ev- | low as possible, and at the same time to elevate all the 


ery twelve or eighteen inches. The filling in is prin- | timbers beyond the reach of floods. It is attended also 
cipally from quarries of a very compact black gneiss, | by a small saving of timber. 
opened for the purpose on the eastern edge of the ri-| "But these advantages are unfortunately so far out- 
ver, at the immediate site of the bridge. weighed by the contonr of the exterior, that it is but 

No cramps or chains are inserted into any part of the | seldom admissible in cases where a chaste architectural 
masonry, it being considered that the large dimensions | effect is required. In the present instance no such re- 
of the face stones, and the accuracy of their joints, ren- | quisition existed, and the covering was consequently 
dered such precautions entirely superfluous. For hand- | made perfectly plain. 
ling the stones a long pole wasplanted ineach piernear| ‘There is probably no wooden bridge in existence, 
its foundation, and supported a sliding crane, which | (certainly none of which | have seen the representa- 
was moved upwards as the masonry proceeded, and tion,) that can vie in point of beauty with that erected 
finally was lifted over the top of the pole when the pier | thirty-two years ago by Timothy Palmer, over the 
was completed, the pole itself being left enclosed in | Schuylkill, at Market street, Philadelphia,—a circum- 
the stone work. The expense of removing the coffer-| stance which reflects but little credit on the growing 
dams being considered greater than the value of the ma- | taste of either the builders themselves, or the compa- 
terials composing them, they were permitted to remain | nies at whose expense the bridges are constructed. So 
round the piers. The total amount of masonry in the | correct an exterior as i¢ exhibits, can never be produc- 
bridge is 19,200 perches. | ed in a large bridge whose floor is placed on the chord, 

| instead of the dangent of its supporting ribs. 
Tue SUPERSTRUCTURE. | 


One of the best features of the bridge at Peters’ Is- 
The putting up of the timber work, which had been | land is the just proportion of its individual timbers.— 


already prepared on the ground, was commenced at the | With the exception of the floor girders and joists, which 
western end of the bridge; the abutment and piers on | are too small, they are generally well adapted to the 
that side having been finished some time in advance of | spans, and would serve as standards for designing those 
the others, For this purpose a temporary scaffold was | of other dimensions, 4 . 

erected, to support the wooden superstructure; it con- | So little attention has usually been paid to this par- 
sisted merely of slight trestles, varying from twenty-| ticular that in some bridges of even 200 feet span and 
five to sixty feet in height; they were composed princi-| upwards, the timbers have not equalled in size those 
pally of ten by twelve timbers, strengthened by a very | of the bridge now in question; on which account several 
few transverse longitudinal braces, and placed twenty | have failed, and thereby rather tended to bring this 


feet apart. Their legs were sunk into the inud of the | particular arrangement into unmerited disrepute. 


river until their feet touched the rock. Notwithstand-| The ribs are cut to the proper curve out of the solid 
ing the apparent lightness and insecurity of this scat- | timber, in lengths of twenty-two fcet, and are in two 
fold, it not only sufficed to sustain the weight of the | separate parts, each eight inches broad by eighteen 
platform, but also resisted, effectually, the force of se- | inches deep at the crown, and twenty-four inches at 
veral considerable freshets, not did any accident occur | the springing. These two parts are placed ten inches 
upon it from want of strength. | asunder, so as to permit the king and queen posts, and 

On the upper or transverse beams of these trestles | braces, to pass between them. In depth, the ribs are 
were laid longitudinal timbers, extending from one to | composed of two beams, placed about one inch apart 


another, throughout the entire length of the scaffold; | (to permit a circulation of air,) with blocks of wood 
they supported the adjusting or raising blocks, which | inserted at very few feet to keep them separate. At 
were merely short rought pieces of timber placed | the springing they abut on cast iron plates, one and 
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one-fourth inch thick. The scarfs of the pieces com- 
posing the ribs are shown in plan* by M, and in side 
view by N; the half laps are united by two tree nails. 
Their length is six inches, and they are so placed as to | 
break joint at every eleven feet. The king, and such 
queen posts as intersect the curved ribs above the floor, 
are so much wider above than below them, as to allow 
of two shoulders, each two and a half inches broad, by 
which to rest un them; and,as well as all the other | 
queens, are still further connected to them by wrought | 
iron bolts one inch in diameter. This is a much better | 
plan than the usual one of bolting only. 

The chords are, (like the ribs,) in two pieces, each | 
eight inches broad by fourteen inches deep, placed | 
one and a half inch apart. Between them pass the | 
queens and kings, which are halved to them at the in- | 
tersections, and strongly bolted. 

The queens are nine by ten inches, except where | 
they rest upon the curved rids, at which point they are | 
increased by the shoulders to nine by fifteen. ae | 
heads notch into the pole, to which they are further se- | 
cured by mortise and tenon, through which are driven | 
two tree-nails an inch in diameter. | 





Between the heads of the queens, and bolted to the 
under side of the poles, are the straining beams, six by | 
six square at their smaller ends, and six by ten at their | 
butts. At the feet of the queens are inclined straining | 
sills, of plank five inches thick, by ten wide. One end 
rests on the floor girders, and the other on the chords. | 

The queen braces are five inches deep by ten wide; 
the king braces are of the same width, but nine inches | 
in depth. The heads and feet of both are mortised and | 
tenoned, and spiked to the joggles of the king and | 
queen posts. The pole is ten by twelve. A transverse 
floor girder, nine inches wide, by fifteen deep, is plac- | 
ed behind each queen, to which it is bolted. Every | 
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cedar, laid in nine inch courses, were required to cover 
the roof, 

The total weight of iron worked into the timber is, 
cast, six tons; wrought, ten tons; the former con- 
sisting of the abutting plates for the ribs and braces, 
and of the burrs and washers for the screw bolts; the lat- 
ter of screw bolts and spikes, and the tie-bars under 
the floor, at intersections of braces with the chord 
pieces. 

The time that elapsed between the delivery of the 
rough timber at the site of the bridge, and the passing 
over of the first cars, was only three months, but at that 
time, neither the roof, flooring for common travelling, 
nor weather-boarding were commenced. ‘The studs 
for the weather-boarding are three inches by four, and 
are placed vertically, two feet apart, from centre to cen- 
tre. At their lower ends they are notched two and a 
half inches upon the chords; higher up they notch 
slightly on the ribs, and at their upper ends tenon into 
the projecting feet of the small rafters of the roof, 
which, for that purpose, are also placed two feet apart. 
The small rafters foot upon the longitudinal piece, 
four inches by four, spiked on the upper side of the 
pole. The projection of the eaves extends two feet six 
inches beyond the outer line of the queen posts. The 
weather-boarding is in horizontal courses of three- 
fourths inch plack, planed on both sides; not tongued 
and grooved into each other, but merely laid overlap- 
ping. No part of the studs, or weather-boarding, is 


| shown inthe drawing. The bridge is lighted by large 


Venetian windows at the sides, two over each pier; and 
by two skylights over the centre of each span. The 
superstructure was executed by Jno. P. Babb, of Wil 
kesbarre, Pennsylvania, by a sub-contract, under the 
principals, Dodd, Bishop, and Brittain, who directed 
their attention more particularly to the masonry. The 


third one of these girders isin a single piece extend- | general superintendence of the work on the part of the 
ing entirely across the bridge. They all notch upon | state was entrusted to Mr. Frederick Erdman, a gentle- 
the chords, and support floor joists, five inches wide | man whose extensive practice, and uniform success, in 
by seven deep, placed two feet apart from centre to | important mechanical undertakings, had rendered him 
centre. On these joists are spiked, transversely of the | particularly eligible to that ae 


bridge, the three inch planks, which, on the track ap- The contract prices were, for masonry $4 374 cts, 
propriated to common travelling, form the floor of the | per perch of twenty-five cubic feet; and for superstruc- 
roadway ; but which on the rail way track, support lon- | ture $30 per lineal foot of bridge platform. These 
gitudinal strings of six by six, to which the iron rail | prices include all materials, coffer-dams and workman- 


bars are spiked. Between these strings is an addition- | ship of every description, no allowance whatever being 


al thickness of plank for the horse-path. 

_ Over each queen post, and notched upon the pole, | 
18 a transverse roof girder, six inches wide by twelve | 
deep, confined by long bolts to the heads of the 
queens. 

Horizontal diagonal braces, seven inches by seven, | 
are tenoned in between every two consecutive girders, | 
both in the roof and under the floor. They merely | 
touch each other at their points of crossing, and are | 
provided at their ends with wooden keys for forcing | 
their tenons home into the mortises. 

Braces extend from the skew-backs of the piers and | 
abutments, to the point of intersection of the chords | 


. with the third queen posts, 


_ At this point also, a wrought iron tie-bar, two inches 
in diameter, extends across the entire width of the | 
bridge, and is confined by burrs at the outside of the | 
chords. 

The side braces are of oak, four by five inches,mortised, | 
tenoned, and spiked, to the queens, and to the roof | 
girders. With the exception of these, and the shin- 
gles, all the timber of the superstructure, (amounting 
to one million and eight hundred thousand feet, board | 


measure, ) is of white pine, from the shores of the Sus. | 
quehanna. All of it that shows above the floor is plan- 
ed; all below is rough; none of it is finished with that 
degree of nicety which would have been necessary had | 
the bridge been in the immediate vicinity of the city.— | 





One hundred and sixty thousand shingles, of Carolina | 
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* In the Journal are several cuts which we are oblig- 
ed to omit. 


made for extras, except for such additional work, not 
specified in the contract, as might be particularly or- 
dered by the principal engineer. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The reader will probably consider that I have occu- 
pied him too long by a minute recital of details; but as 
I am not aware of the publication of any paper descrip- 
tive of Burr’s bridges, and believe that the deficiencies 
of many that have been erected might be ascribed prin- 
cipally to that cause, I confidently crave the indulgence 
of those who have found me tedious, reminding them 
that my object has been, not so much to present an ac- 
count of this individual structure, as to furnish useful 
data to those who, when building for themselves, will 
not consider the most trifling fact as unimportant. Burr’s 
plan for wooden bridges is perhaps the best now in use; 
and that at Peters’ Island being probably the most cor- 
rectly proportioned of any yet constructed on that prin- 
ciple, was better calculated than any other for the pur- 
poses I had in view. 

I should, however, act at variance with my declared 
motives for writing these pages, were I not to exhibit 


| the defects as wellas the excellencies of this important 


work. ‘They, fortunately, are very few, and will de- 
tract in no sensible degree, from the general character 
for utility so justly ascribed to it. 

The insufficiency of the floor girders and joists has 


‘been already adverted to. The clear bearing of the 


former from chord to chord is nineteen feet ten inches, 
and their distance apart varies from nine to twelve feet; 
any one of them may, in the case of two heavily laden 
cars passing each other, be obliged to sustain a weight 
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of from six to eight tons, which is certainly too much to important place. From Olean the course of the river 


be placed on a girder of nine inches by fifteen, and of 
twenty feet bearing, if the beam is required not to 
bend somewhat under it. This may easily be remedied 
by either placing the girders nearer each other, without 
reference to the queen posts, and permitting the joists 
to remain as they are; or by retaining the present inter- 
vals, and employing larger timbers for both girders and 
joists. It would be difficult to procure single pieces 
sufficiently deep for that purpose, but they might rea- 


dily be constructed of two beams in depth, firmly con- | 


nected together. The same defect exists in the before 
mentioned bridge at Market street. The clear bear- 
ings of the girders are there eighteen feet; their dis- 
tance apart, the same; and their dimensions fourteen 
inches broad by seventeen deep; it was, after some 
time, found necessary to adopt precautions for strength- 
ening them. Again, the height of the bottom of the 


roof girders above the rails is but twelve feet; it would | 


have been more agreeable to outside passengers, on 
high cars, if it had been thirteen or fourteen feet. 

The crossing of the stream obliquely, is, when con 
sidered in the abstract, a fault of considerable impor- 
tance; but in this case it was rendered necessary by 











overruling circumstances, which it would be foreign 
from the subject to dilate upon at present. 

The foot path should have been at least six feet 
wide. 

Lastly, the starlings, or pier heads, to be perfectly 
effective, should have been carried considerably higher 
above the surtace of the water. Their use is principal 
ly tested in times of ice floods, by dividing the ice, and 
forcing it to glance off from the angles of the piers. 
But, as they now are, a broad pier face is opposed to 
the current, whenever the water rises rather higher 
than usual; and by obstructing the passage of the ice, 
is calculated to heap itup, and, thereby damming the | 
stream, to endanger the safety of the whole bridge. 
Fortunately, however, there is but little probability of | 
such an occurrence taking place, for the increased | 
width of the stream at, and below, the site, allows the | 
ice, (which isin some measure broken up by the island, ) | 
to expand itself over a larger surface than it occupied | 


above the bridge, and thus diminish both its velocity | 





and its consequent power to do injury. 
J.C.T. 


From the Kittanning Gazette. 
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is a little north of west, for about thirty miles, when it 
changes to south west, and soon after re-enters Penn- 
sylvania, at the north east corner of Warren county. 
From thence its mean direction continues the same un- 
til it receives French creck, one of its largest tributaries, 
from the north-west; it then changes to south east, and 
so continues to the mouth of Mahoning, where it again 
changes to south-west, which course -it retains for the 
most part until it unites with the Monongahela at 
Pittsburg, and where it loses its name in that of the 
Ohio. 

In its course it flows through the following counties:— 
Potter, Pa. in which it rises, M’Kean,Pa, Cattaraugus, 
N. Y. through which it flows a distance but little short 
of 50 miles—Warren, Venango, Armstrong and Alle- 
gheny, in Pennsylvania, 

It receives in its course many large tributaries, the 
principal of which are: The Oswaya creek, above Olean; 
the Olean, Tanungwant, (or Tonnewanto,) Great Val- 
ley, and several others, in Cattaraugus county, Kenjua, 
Connewango, and Brokenstraw, in Warren county; 
Tionesta, Oil creek and French creek, in Venango 
county; Clarion river, or Tobys creek, between Venan- 
go and Armstrong; Mohulbuctetem, or Redbank creek, 
and Mahoning, in Armstrong county; and the Kiskim- 
inetas river between Armstrong and Westmoreland. All 
the streams here enumerated are navigable toa greater 
or less distance. No navigable stream enters the west 
side of the Allegheny below French creek. 

The following are the distances from Pittsburg up, 
by the course of the river. 


miles. miles, 
From Pittsburg to 
Kiskiminetas river, 29 29 
Town of Kittanning, 14 43 
Mahoning creek, 9 52 
Redbank ‘** 10 62 
Clarion river, or Tobys creek 21 83 
French creek, (town of Franklin, ) 3 115 
Oil creek, , aa 
Tionesta creek, 18 140 
Brokenstraw creek, 28 168 
Connewango, (town of Warren, ) 8 176 
New York line, 18 192 
Great Valley creek, 27 09-221 
OLEAN, 18 239 
Source of the Allegheny, about 60 say 300 


Nearly all the large tributaries of the Allegheny inter- 


| lock with other waters, whose outlet to the ocean is far 
| distant from that of its own. 


Potter county gives rise 


In the present contest for the trade of the west, the | to the Allegheny, a tributary of the Mississippi, the 


Allegheny river is an object of great and constantly in- | Gennessee a tributary of the St. Lawrence, and to some 
creasing interest; and that it will ere long become an | of the head waters of both the North and West branches 
important avenue of trade, no one who watches the | of the Susquehanna. Oswaya and Olean creeks inter. 
signs of the times will for one moment question. New | lock with the branches of the Gennessee, andthe valley 
York has her eye upon it, for she well knows that un-/| of the latter is to be the route by which the contem- 
tess she can reach the Ohio river by some more direct | plated canal will reach the Allegheny. Olean and Great 
route than by way of Lake Erie and the Ohio canal, | Valley creeks interlock with Cattaraugus creek, a large 
she must give up the immense trade of that river to| stream which falls into Lake Erie, some forty miles 
Pennsylvania. Her projected canal from Rochester to | south-west of Buffalo. Conewango creek is the outlet 
Olean may, therefore, be calculated on; and when that | of Chatauque lake, a fine body of water near twenty 
is accomplished, the Allegheny will rise in the scale | miles in length, the upper end of which approaches to 
of importance to be second only to the Ohio itself. | within eight miles of Lake Erie, its elevation above the 

Firmly persuaded of the truth of what we have here | latter, however, is very considerable. Une or two steam 
stated, we shall venture to. offer to the world, a more | boats ply regularly on Chatauque lake: and it is said 
minute description of this river than has yet been! that no other steamboats in the world float at so great 
given. an elevation above the level of the sea. There is some- 

Its source is in Potter county, Pa- from whence it} thing sublime in the idea that steamboats are navigating 
flows in a north-western direction about forty miles, | a tributary of the Mississippi two thousand five hundred 
when it enters the state of New York, at the S. F. cor- | miles above its mouth, and that tributary only divided 
ner of Cattaraugus county, having ia that distance re-| by an isthmus of eight miles from another inland navi- 
ceived many tributaries, and become a large stream. | gation of more than two thousandmiles. French creek 








About fifteen miles from where it crosses the state line, 
it receives Olean creek, a considerable stream from the 
north. Olean or Hamilton village is situated at the 
moyth of Olean creek, and will doubtless become an 





also stretches her arms to the vicinity of the Lake, 
and is probably the best route for a water communica- 
tion between the Ohio and that important inland sea, 
Clarion river and Redbank creek both interlock their 
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branches with those of the Susquehanna, and many in- 
telligent gentlemen who are well acquainted with the 
country at their heads, are firmly persuaded that an un- 
broken water communication between the Allegheny 
and Susquelianna can yet be made through one of these 
streams. The Kiskiminetas is well known as the route 
of the western section of the Pennsylvania canal from 
the base of the Allegheny mountain to its junction with 
the Allegheny river. 

We have been thus p:rticular, because in this remark- 


able feature lies the chief importance of this river. It | 


seems as it the author of nature, in stretching its 
branches in so many different points towards the great 
eastern and northern channels of navigation, was invi- 
ting man to avail himself of the incalculable advantages 
to be derived from an unbroken water communication 
between them and those of the west. It is in fact the 
key of the valley of the Mississippi:—and the day will 
come when the commerce of half the Union will be 
here concentrated; when boats from the lakes, the 
Hudson, the Delaware and the Chesapeake, will here 
mingle with those from every part of the vast and fertile 
regions of the west. 

‘The general features of the Allegheny are peculiar, 
and in some respects remarkable. For the greater part 
of its course it flows, not through a vailey, like most 
other rivers, but through a great ravine, trom one to 
four hundred feet below the common level of the adja- 
cent country. From about the middle of Armstrong 
county downwards, it is true, there are many fine bodies 
of alluvial land—on one of which this borvugh is locat- 
ed;—but from that upwards, precipitous hills, for the 
most part, jut close to the water’s edge on both sides 
of the river. The scenery is, in some places, wildand 
rugged, though more generally picturesque and beau 
tiful; for the hills, though steep, are covered with a 
heavy growth of forest trees, presenting the appearance 
of a vast verdant wall on either hand; while the pure 
limpid water of the river, alternately purling over the 
pebbly ripples and sleeping in deep intervening pools, 
completes a scene, the beauty of which is rarely 
equalled, 

Another peculiarity of the Allegheny is the regular 
succession of alternate ripples and deep pools. ‘The 
ripples are generally short, and the descent considera- 
ble, over which the water flows with a smooth but rap- 
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the construction of navigable communications from this 
river to Lake Erie, and to the New York canal, were 
there no other trude. We shall merely add that it could 
be delivered on board of boats for two and a half cents 
per bushel, and leave others to fill out the calculation 
for themselves. 

‘There are along the Allegheny and many of its tri- 
butaries immense fores's of white pine, from which the 


| Ohio country draws almost its entire supply of lumber, 


It forms a large and important trade. 


Iron also abounds along the Allegheny, and is manu- 
_factured in considerable quantities, 


After thre above was in type, we received the Pitts- 


| burg Gazette of Friday last, containing the following ar- 


| ticle, which, it will be perceived, bears us out in our 
| calculations as to what New York will do. The people 
| of this county have long been anxious to have the Al- 
_legheny improved, and have again and again exerted 
| themselves to urge it forward. Now we say to them, 
| hold on—keep your shoulder to the wheel—for Her- 
cules is coming: 





The Rochester and Allegheny Canal.—We were real- 
ly delighted to see the following paragraph in the 
‘*Rochester Daily Democrat” of Tuesday last, the 15th 
inst. It gives us assurance that the great State of New 
| York is now, as ever, wide awake and watchful of her 
| own interests, and prompt to adopt all such measures as 
| may contribute to secure them. Whether the propos- 
ed work will really put New York on an even ground 
of competition with Philadelphia, for the trade of the 
| west we are not convinced. But it is now perfectly 
| manifest that all efforts to share in that trade, by a com- 
| munication through Buffalo, are utterly hopeless; the 

uncertainty and risk of lake navigation, and the long 

obstruction of that harbor, form insuperable objections 
| to thatroute tothe west. As the New Yorkers have al- 
| ready made a distinction between the west and the far 
| west, we would add that the s¢curity even of the trade 
| of the latter will be greatly endangered, by dependence 
| solely on the outlet through Buffalo.—That the route 
by Olean to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, or Louisville will be 
| more advantageous than through Buffalo, is very mani- 
fest to any person who will look at the map of the in- 


















































id current, though not so swift but that a steamboat of | termediate country. ‘The following suggestions would 


light draft and ordinary power can ascend them without | S°*™ te Temove all doubt: 
difficulty, as has been done repeatedly. The current! From Rochester to Olean, by the route of the pro- 
in the pools is very gentle at low water; but during high | posed canal is 103 miles; three of which consist of the 
water it becomes very nearly uniform. Although the | navigable feeder, already made, above Rochester.— 
river seems to have worn for itself its present depressed | From Olean to Portsmouth, by the Allegheny and Ohio 
bed, by cutting through various horizontal strata of |Tivers, is about 600 miles.—Total distance from Ro- 
rock; yet there are no rocks, strictly so called, in the | chester, by Olean, to Portsmouth, about 700 miles, — 
channel—nothing but round pebbles. The ripples are | From Rochester to Portsmouth, by way of Buffalo and 
composed almost exclusively of these, apparently scoop- | Cleaveland, is about 600 miles, —By the former route, 
ed out of the pools above. The flat, unbroken rock is | there is one hundred miles of canal, and six hundred 
in some places found in deep water. It follows of | by river, which is navigable sometimes, and may be 
course that the navigation of this river is unusually made always navigable, by steam boats. By the latter 
safe. route there is four hundred miles of canal, and two 
No river is better adapted to improvement by artifi- hundred miles of lake navigation. Those who know 
cial means than the Allegheny, either by a succession | the difference in the cost of transportation, by canal 
of low dams and locks, or by merely concentrating the | and steam boats, will at once perceive the advantage 
channel upon the ripples,so as to give sufficient depth of | our route has in this respect. 
water at all seasons tor steam boats. When it is remem- By this route, the boat which leaves the Hudson may 
bered that a steam boat did regularly ply upon it be- | proceed to Olean, and the one which leaves Olean may 
tween Pittsburg and Warren for a considerable time, | descend the river to Pittsburg, Louisville, or New Or- 
even when the water was quite low, and that in one | leans,being but one change of mode ofconveyance. By 
instance it ascended to Olean, it will readily be admit- | the other route, produce or merchandise must be re ship- 
ted thata very slight improvement would render it an | ped at Buffalo, at Cleaveland, and Portsmouth, being 
excellent steam boat navigation. | three different shipments. But the greatest advantage 
The mineral wealth of this river is another important | of this route isthis—goods may be sent from New York, 
consideration. Bitumincus coal, in exhaustless quanti- | by Olean, and reach Louisville before Buffalo harbor is 
ties, extends as far up as Clarion river, and some even | open. 


higher up. We believe (and we are not alone in this | Independent, however, of the trade of the west, and 


opinion_) that the day will come, when the trade in this | far west, the access which this canal will give to the 


article alone will be of sufficient importance to warrant ‘immense forests of pine along and near the Allegheny, 
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and tothe coal region, in Pennsylvania, would be a suf- 
ficient object to justify the making of this canal. 

That it will be immensely advantageous to Pittsburg, 
by directing to this quarter a large portion of that very 
great flood of emigration which annually crosses lake 
Erie, is very certain. That it will also open a new 
market to our manufactures is equally certain. 

‘The most important advantage, however, which we 
will derive from this improvement, will be the united 
influence of New York, in favour of the improvement 
of the Allegheny river by the General Government.— 
Perhaps we should mention that this route, from Ro- 
chester to Olean, has been surveyed, once before, and 
found practicable, at an estimated expense of $875,588. 


From the Rochester Daily Democrat. 


** Rochester and Olean Canal.—Mr. Mills, Chief En- | 


gineer of the State for the survey and laying out of the 
Rochester and Olean Canal, arrived in town, with the 


Canal Commissioners, last Tuesday evening, and left | 


on Saturday morning, to commence his work at the 
summit level, as usual, running thence both ways to the 
two termini—Olean Point and this city. He will ar- 
rive at this place again, completing his tract and esti- 
mates, next fall. He goes with assistant engineers,and 
a corps of 16 attendants,—chain men, bearers, and la- 
borers, &c. 

The State have made abundant provisions to havea 


thorough work,amply supplying all the requisite means | 


for exploring the whole country,and taking advantage of 
every facility of completing it in the best manner. ‘the 


execution of this great work which we expect to see | 


begun next spring, will be an era in the growth of the 
city of Rochester, more to be noted in our history than 
any thing since the construction of the Erie canal. It 
connects us directly with the Ohio and Mississippt ri- 
vers; indissolubly with the city of New York, and will 
probably be the means of doubling our population in a 
very few years. The expenditure of so large an amount 


of public money in the construction of the work will | 


alone give us a great impulse.” 


ABOLITION OF LOTTERIES. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, conven. 
ed on the 6th of June, 1834, at the Hall of the College 
of Pharmacy, to consider and adopt some measures to 
assist the public authorities in enforcing the law for the 
abolition of Lotteries, 

ALEXANDER HENRY was called to the chair, and 

Grorce M. Stroup appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: Whereas, it has been ascertained that the law 
of this State abolishing all Lotteries from and after the 


3ist day of December, 1833, is violated by extensive | 


sales of Tickets in Foreign Lotteries, to the great inju- 
ry of the morals of the people and particularly of our 
outh. 
* Therefore, Resolved, That it is expedient to form an 
Association of citizens, for the purpose of aiding the 
publie authorities in enforcing the law passed by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, for the total abolition of 
all Lotteries, and also to promote the enactment of 
similar laws in other states, where lotteries are still suf- 
fered to exist. 
An Association to be called “ The Pennsylunia So- 


ciety for the suppression of Lotteries,” was thereupon | 


immediately formed in accordance with this resolution, 


and the following constitution for its government pro- | 


posed and adopted. 
Art. 1. Any person paying ten dollars at one time, or 
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| all of whom shall be elected on the first Monday in 
| November, in each year, at which time the annual 
meetings of the Association shall be held. 

Art. 3. The President, or in his absence one of the 
Vice Presidents, shall preside on all meetings of the 
Associativn, ‘lhe President, or in his absence either 
of the Vice Presidents, shall have power tocall special 
meetings of the Association. Special meetings may al- 
so be called whenever the Board of Managers may 
deem it necessary. 

Art. 4, The Treasurer shall keep all monies belong- 
ing to the Association, and shall pay all orders of the 
_ Asscciation, or Board of Managers, signed by the pre- 
| siding officer, and attested by the Secretary, and furn- 
ish a statement of his accounts to each annual meeting. 

Art. 5, The Secretary shall keep records of the 
proceedings of the Association, and give due notice of 
each meeting. 

Art. 6. The Board of Managers, of whom the officers 
of the Association shall be ex-officio members, shall 
meet at least once in each month; five members shall 
/ constitute a quorum. The Managers shall have power 

to fill vacancies in their Board, and they shall report to 
_the Association at its annual meeting, a summary of 
their proceedings for the past year. It shall be the duty 

of the Managers to correspond with all persons and so- 
cieties who may be disposed to promote the enactment 
of laws to abolish Lotteries in all states where Lotteries 
_are still authorized, and they shall have power to pur- 

sue such measures as they may think best calculated to 
accomplish the object of the Association. 

The following gentlemen have been elected officers 
under this constitution. 

President—-Thomas C. James, M. TD. 

Vice Presidents—Abraham Miller, Benjamin W. 
Richards, Alexander Henry, Thos. P. Cope. 

Counsellors—Wm. M. Meredith, Geo. M. Stroud and 
J. R. Tyson. 

Secretaries—George Handy, J. M. Atwood. 

Managers—Joseph Watson, Matthew Newkirk, Silas 
| W. Sexton, Wm. Hodgeson, J. J. Barclay, Robert 

Earp, A. Symington, Geo, W. Smith, Joel Atkinson, 
Isaiah Hacker, Isaac Collins, Josiah White, Townsend 
Sharpless, Edward Needles, John S. Henry, Joseph 
| Warner, Geo. Williams, Barth. Wistar, Hart Grandom, 
| Henry Troth, John U, Fraley, Abraham Hilyard, G. W. 
| Blight, Fred. Fraley, John Weigand, Jacob Lex, ‘Thos. 
| Astley, Saml, L. Shober, Edward Yarnall, Wm. 
Mc Maine. 











| Peynsytvanta Canat.—Tie importance of this 
| great improvement to the whole western country, and 

| the ‘* far west,” too, is daily becoming more manifest. 

| We think that but little more time will be necessary to 

prove that the great line of intercourse, between the 

| seaboard and the Valley of the Mississippi, must pass 
through this state, 

One of our most intelligent and active commission 
merchants gave us, last evening some items of informa- 
tion, which go far in making out the case, which time 
will complete. He stated that the house to which he 


| belonged had, that day, or the day before, shipped for 
| Louisville ten tons of merchandise, which had been 
|agreed to be delivered at that place in fourteen days 
| from Philadelphia—freight, $1 33 per cwt. 


He also stated that they had, at or about the same 


| time, shipped 95 packages of Merchandise for St. Louis, 


which were to be delivered at St. Louis in twenty-one 


oo from Philadelphia—freight two dollars per hun- 
red. 


In relation to transportation eastward, he mentioned 


| that they had yesterday received a large lot of Ohio 


two annually, to the Treasurer of the Association, shall | tobacco, which they had agreed to transport to Baltimore, 


be a member thereof. 

Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall consist | 
of a President, Four Vice Presidents, three Counsel- | 
lors, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, and thirty Managers, - 


| by the way of Philadelphia, at one dollar per cwt. The 


statesman, of this morning, mentions that a large lot of 
mackeral, marked for merchants in Wheeling, was re- 
ceived at Pittsburg by the canal, on Saturday last, and 
forwarded the same day to the head of navigation. 
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